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The Potential Value of Probation.—Imprison- 
ment costs 10 to 15 times more than probation. 
‘But the monetary savings of probation, asserts 
Austin H. MacCormick, one of the country’s lead- 
ing criminologists, represent only a small part of 
the potential value of probation as an instrument 
of socialized justice. The potential worth of pro- 
bation, he declares, is achieved only to the extent 
to which social values are strengthened and pres- 
erved and human beings are saved from the un- 
happiness and defeat that will come to them and 
their families if they continue in delinquency and 
crime. “That sounds fine, but does it work?” Mr. 
MacCormick asks. He answers the question by 
emphasizing that it is impossible to prove that 
probation is successful because there are so few 
probation departments in the country that meet 
he standards considered necessary for success. 
Mr. MacCormick urges all in the probation field 
o face its present weaknesses and limitations 
quarely and honestly, to recognize its true worth, 
nd to set themselves with determination to the 
ask of bringing probation services to the level 
hat they can attain. 

Social Work Principles in Probation.—Proba- 
ion is social work, Dean Harleigh B. Trecker of 
he School of Social Work at the University of 
onnecticut reminds us. The same principles 
hich guide social work, he reiterates, also apply 
0 the area of professional treatment known as 
robation. Dean Trecker begins his article with 
ome of the assumptions upon which modern so- 
ial work is based and then directs our attention 
0 social work principles which should be applied 
y the probation officer in his day-to-day work 


This Issue in Brief 


with people who need help. He also comments on 
some of the obstacles which get in the way of the 
effective use of the knowledge we possess about 
the philosophy and principles of social work. 

The Place of Authority in the Rehabilitation 
Programs of Prisons and Reformatories.—Dr. 
Walter M. Wallack is one of the topnotch prison 
wardens of the country and speaks with authority 
on the place and use of authority in penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. He contends that authorita- 
tive procedures can be constructive and are indis- 
pensable in penology. When authority is used; he 
explains, we should be concerned with “what 
kind” and “how much.” Warden Wallack con- 
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cludes his article with some guideposts for the use 
of authority. 


The Unique Position of the Schools in the Pre- 
vention and Control of Delinquency.—“The ex- 
istence of delinquency proves that education in its 
broad sense has not been fully successful, that the 
combination of home, school, church, and other 
factors, of environment have heen unable to pre- 
vent the child from doing things which make us 
consider him a delinquent.” This is the challenge 
put before us by United States Commissioner of 
Education Samuel Miller Brownell. In his article 
he considers the school’s role in relation to delin- 
quency, shows how schools may reduce and pre- 
vent delinquency, and gives the four measures he 
believes to be most important in dealing with the 
child who is a potential delinquent. 


And What About the Parents of Juvenile De- 
linquents?—In March last year the United States 
Children’s Bureau invited 15 experts who have an 
intimate acquaintance with delinquent boys and 
girls to come to the Nation’s Capital to consider 
the responsibility of parents for delinquency. 
They agreed on many points, challenged a number 
of cherished assumptions, and defined some sharp 
needs that will have to be met in order to identify 
and modify the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
Dr. Helen L. Witmer and Elizabeth Herzog of the 
Children’s Bureau staff summarize in this infor- 
mative and helpful article the highlights of the 
group’s discussion. 

The Police and Children in Trouble.—At the 
time of her retirement in 1952 as director of the 
Woman’s Bureau of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment in Washington, D. C., Captain Rhoda 
J. Milliken had been a policewoman for 33 years. 
She knows the difficulties of the police in their 
handling of the delinquent child and reminds us 
that in 9 cases out of 10 the police are the first to 
set up a block against criminal activity and until 
very recent years “have been left to figure out the 
situation as best they could with little help from 
any quarter and considerable criticism when their 
blocking tactics have not worked.” Police are well 
trained in crime detection methods and traffic con- 
trol, she tells us, but often do not have the train- 
ing to deal with “kids on the loose.” With the aid 
of case illustrations she shows how training can 
make the difference in helping the child in trouble. 


Reaching Out To Prevent Delinquency.—A re- 
cent innovation in the field of delinquency preven- 


tion is the practice known as “reaching out’ or 
“aggressive casework.” It is a technique of active 
reaching out to problem families and problem chil. 
dren by bringing social services closer to those 
who will not or cannot apply for help through ex. 
isting channels. It extends services to the antiso- 
cial gang and hard-to-reach youth groups who are 
not presently being served. For more than 5 years 
the Youth Board of New York City has been ex. 
perimenting with the “reaching out” approach to 
delinquency. Marie Duffin, director of the child 
welfare department of the Youth Board, describes 
its program of reaching out for the unreached. In 
the case illustration of “Myron Miller” she points 
up some of the attitudes and techniques developed 
by caseworkers in the aggressive casework pro- 
gram. 


The Drama of Youth in Our Criminal Courts, 
—Chief Justice Irving Ben Cooper of the Court of 
Special Sessions of the City of New York was the 
principal speaker at the 1954 annual meeting of 
the John Howard Association at Chicago. His 
stimulating address was especially well received 
and is a challenge to all who are responsible for 
helping persons who come in conflict with the law. 
Judge Cooper comments on the plight of the young 
first offender, the extent to which we are still 
groping in the dark in our efforts to help him, 
and the important role of professional services in 
our rehabilitative programs. As things now stand, 
Judge Cooper concludes, many of our courts can 
do little to minimize recidivism and cannot com- 
plete their mission with assurance. 


A Community Looks at Crime.—Is crime a com- 
munity disease? What can we do to combat citizen 
apathy in coming to grips with the crime prob- 
lem? What can the PTA and parent education 
classes do to give parents a better understanding 
of their teen-agers? These are some of the ques 
tions asked by Baltimore citizens at the first of 
series of meetings sponsored by the Enoch Pra 
Free Library to show what Baltimoreans can d 
to cope with the rising tide of delinquency an 
crime. Miss Marion E. Hawes tells us how th 
Library focused the attention of an entire com 
munity on an important current problem and ho 
it got their thinking beyond sensational newspa 
per headlines to a deeper understanding of delin 
quency and crime. 
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ORKERS IN THE probation field, as well as 
W those of us whose experience has been 
principally in the correctional institution 
field and who know how many juveniles and adults 
need never go to an institution if good probation 
services are available, are too inclined to take pro- 
bation for granted and to forget how persistently 
we must work to bring about more complete public 
acceptance of its value. Not only to marshal the 
arguments we can use in spreading the gospel, but 
also to clarify our own thoughts and renew our in- 
dividual and collective faith in probation, we need 
to ask and answer to ourselves, as though they had 
never been asked before, such questions as the fol- 
lowing: Just what is the value of probation to the 
American people in terms of protection from 
crime and delinquency? What is its value in the 
salvaging of human beings, young and old, viewed 
purely as a humanitarian measure and not with 
an eye primarily on the protection of our property 
and our persons? How much of its value is of the 
so-called practical type? How much of it falls in 
the realm of “social values,” accepting for a mo- 
ment the erroneous idea that practical values and 
social values are separate and different things? 
What is the true worth of probation, and how 
close are we coming to achieving it? 


True and Net Worth of Probation 


When we appraise the value of probation we 
must follow the same method we use in figuring 
out the financial standing of an individual: we add 
up all his assets, subtract from the total the 
amount of his liabilities, and arrive at what is 
known as his net worth. The true worth of pro- 
bation is the sum of its potentialities as an instru- 
ment of crime and delinquency prevention and 
control, as a stout dike against the floodtide of 
crime and the rapidly rising tide of delinquency, 
as a process of socialized justice the function of 
which is to bring about the social readjustment 
of children and adults whose maladjustment has 
been expressed in delinquency and crime. Its net 
worth is that true worth, unmeasured and un- 
measurable, minus the liabilities that subtract 
from the potential value of probation everywhere 
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The Potential Value of ‘Pislintin 


By AUSTIN H. MacCorMick 
Professor of Criminology, University of California, and Executive Director, The Osborne Association * 


in greater or less amount, and in some jurisdic- 
tions reduce its assets to the vanishing point. 


Practical Values of Probation 


Let us leave examination of those liabilities un- 
til later, and look at probation’s true worth, its 
potential value. Common sense suggests looking at 
the so-called practical values first. We have a bet- 
ter chance of bringing about improvement in pro- 
bation services by convincing the public that pro- 
bation saves money than we have by convincing 
them that it saves souls. It is a curious thing that 
there is not more general acceptance today of the 
money-saving possibilities of probation. The most 
sensitive nerve in the average taxpayer’s body is 
the one that leads to his pocketbook. It grumbles 
and growls when he sees prison populations and 
prison costs rising, but it really jumps when he 
reads about a proposal to increase the numbers 
and the salaries of probation or parole officers.. 

From the taxpayer’s standpoint, as most read- 
ers of this journal know, good probation services 
represent an investment that pays off at the rate 
of $500 to $1,000 or more for every $100 invested, 
depending on how one figures it. In using the com- 
mon comparison between the costs of operating 
prisons and probation services one must recognize 
the fact that probation would not be successful 
without institutions of some sort for adult offend- 
ers who cannot be trusted in the freedom of an 
ordinary community. In other words, probation 
services obviously could not handle all convicted 
persons, and we therefore view probation, insti- 
tutions, and parole as steps in the correctional 
process that should be fully coordinated, and do 
not think of institutions as something that proba- 
tion services could entirely replace, or of institu- 
tional per capita costs as something that could be 
wholly saved by spending enough money on pro- 
bation. 


Adult Institution and Probation Costs 


Keeping these considerations in mind, it is fair 
to make a comparison between the per capita cost 
of operating an institution and a probation de- 
partment. It has been estimated that adult proba- 
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tion services in which each probation officer had a 
caseload of only 25 probationers (the national 
average adult caseload is 10 times that) would 
cost $150 to $200 per year per case. The actual 
amount spent nowadays ranges from $20 to $150 
per case. In contrast with these figures, the aver- 
age per capita cost of operating adult penal and 
correctional institutions (not including jails) 
throughout the United States has been estimated 
at $1,000 to $1,500 per prisoner a year. If one 
takes the conservative figure of $1,000, the annual 
operating cost of a 1,200-man prison would be 
enough to provide probation officers for 6,000 per- 
sons, under the well-nigh ideal conditions of 25 
probationers per officer. 

In states where the general population and the 
prison population are growing rapidly, new insti- 
tutions must be built at a time when construction 
costs have soared to an all-time high. In Califor- 
nia, for example, new medium-security institu- 
tions with a capacity of 1,200 to 1,500 have been 
costing over $12,000,000. Add the annual interest 
on that investment at a conservative percentage 
(314 percent) to an annual operating cost of at 
least $1,200,000 and it comes to a total of 
$1,600,000 a year. This would pay the salaries of 
enough probation officers, with caseloads of 25, to 
handle 8,000 adult offenders. 

These figures have particular significance in 
California at the present time when the prison 
population is increasing at the rate of 1,000 a year 
and the state faces the possibility of having to 
spend $90,000,000 for new adult institutional fa- 
cilities in the next decade. In 1953, the 58 counties 
of the state granted probation to about 6,400 per- 
sons convicted of felonies. If that figure were in- 
creased 10 percent, an average of less than one 
additional probationer per month per county, it 
would make possible a reduction of almost two- 
thirds in the staggering budget for new construc- 
tion. 

Such figures as those cited above represent only 
a part of the practical, dollars-and-cents values of 
probation. Probation officers and other proponents 
of probation get tired of repeating shopworn facts 
and figures in public meetings and private conver- 
sations. But the uninformed taxpayer needs to be 
reminded constantly that to the savings in institu- 
tion construction and operation we can add mil- 
lions of dollars in fines and restitution collected 
from adult probationers, other millions that are 
saved in family welfare and relief funds when a 
man is put on probation and required to support 


his family, and the incalculable amount in the cos 
of future crime that is saved when a person mak 
good on probation and turns permanently off th 
path of crime. 


Costs of Juvenile Services 


One hesitates to indicate the startling contras 
between the costs of operating juvenile institu 
tions and probation services for fear laymen hear: 
ing of it will remember only how heavy the insti 
tution costs are. In one state that has high insti 
tutional standards, for example, the cost of opera 
ting its excellent juvenile institutions for boys i 
$2,400 to $3,600 a year per boy, and in similar in- 
stitutions for girls it is $3,600 to $4,800 per girl. 
This is an institutional per capita cost of $200 to 
$400 a month, in a state where the per capita cost 
of juvenile probation is about $150 a year. 

We realize that the cost of operating an insti- 
tution does not drop appreciably whenever the 
population is reduced by one person or, in the case 
of our larger institutions, even by 100. Reducing 
the population materially, in fact, frequently in- 
creases the per capita cost; the reason some of our 
better correctional institutions, especially those 
for juveniles, have high per capita costs is that 
they have small inmate populations and pay 
proper salaries for administrative and profes- 
sional personnel. Personnel of this type cannot be 
dispensed with in exact ratio to the reduction in 
population. 

Forgetting comparative costs for the moment, 
however, the fact is that thousands of men and 
women, boys and girls who could have been dealt 
with safely and successfully on probation are sent 
to penal and correctional institutions every year. 
Some prison wardens say at least 25 percent of 
their inmates could have been, and should have 
been, placed on probation. Every juvenile insti- 
tution has boys or girls who would have been put 
on probation if they had not come from a com- 
munity with weak or nonexistent probation serv- 
ices. 


Social Values of Probation 


It is more difficult to define the so-called social 
values of probation than the practical values. The 
latter are also social values, of course, but what | 
have in mind at this point are the values implicit 
in the term “socialized justice.” Among them are 
the following: 

1. By practical demonstration, probation confirms 


the validity of the correctional approach to the offender 
as opposed to the purely punitive approach. Probation 
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thus advances our social thinking and social philosophy 
SH another notch and pegs it there. Social progress in 
eg general is the sum total of advances in a great variety 
im of fields. Not only does progress in one fiéld contribute 
hell to the sum total but it also stimulates progress in re- 
lated fields. This is particularly true of the fields that 
are concerned with socially disapproved behavior. 

2. Probation helps maintain the unity of society by 
holding families together. It strengthens the concept of 
the individual’s social responsibility by permitting, and 

stl. «requiring, the offender with a family to support it and 
to carry out his other family responsibilities conscien- 
U-@ tiously. 
+ 3. Probation strengthens the concept of the com- 
./| munity’s responsibility to the individual by keeping the 
ti-§ offender in the community instead of rejecting him from 
ti§ it, and by bringing all the community’s resources to bear 
on his problem. Conversely, it does not let him escape 
‘a-@ his responsibilities to the community as a whole, not 
is merely to his family, but requires him to function as a 
citizen and helps him to do so. 
in- 4. Probation increases the public’s understanding and 
rl acceptance of crime and delinquency as social problems 
““@ which must be viewed in the frame of the total social 
to structure and not in the narrow frame of law enforce- 
ment. 
ms 5. Probation strengthens the concept of socialized 
justice by demonstrating that the interests of the indi- 
vidual offender and of society are not antithetical but 
identical, not separate but inseparable. 


Stated in less academic terms, society is not an 
abstraction; it is made up of human beings. Pro- 
bation is a service that does more than strengthen 
and preserve “social values.” It is a service that 
saves human beings from the unhappiness and 
defeat that will come to them and their families if 
they continue in delinquency and crime. It is not 
only a most practical process of crime prevention 
but also a noble humanitarian service. 


Probation Success 


One who knows little about probation except 
hat he reads in the newspapers when an oc- 
asional probationer goes wrong in a big way may 
listen to the figures on possible savings with his 
f§good ear and the discussion of social values with 
his bad ear, and is likely then to say, “That sounds 
fine, but does it work?” This is a fair question, and 
mot an easy one to answer. It is true that all the 
savings and other values claimed for probation 
an be challenged unless it is successful in keep- 
ing a substantial percentage of those placed on 
probation from committing further offenses. It is 
not begging the question, but merely being honest, 
to say that we do not pretend to be able to answer 
questions on this point conclusively. It is impos- 
sible to prove statistically that probation in gen- 
eral is successful, since there are so few probation 
departments in the country which meet the stand- 
ards we consider necessary to success. 

It is a fair answer, however, since we are talk- 
ing about the potentialities of probation, to cite 
he records achieved by a number of departments 


known to have high standards and to use proba- 
tion extensively. For example, of 38,141 criminal 
defendants (excluding juvenile delinquents) con- 
victed in federal courts during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, about 48 percent were impris- 
oned and about 44 percent were placed on proba- 
tion and suspended sentence. During the fiscal 
year 1954, probation was terminated in 10,246 
cases, only 1,643 (16 percent) by probation viola- 
tion. Los Angeles County, which has one of the 
largest probation departments in the country, each 
year places 40 to 50 percent of adults convicted in 
Superior Court and 70 percent of those convicted 
in the lower courts on probation and gets about 
90 percent satisfactory final disposals. The Court 
of General Sessions in New York City, the oldest 
criminal court in the United States, deals with 
some of the worst criminals in the world and has 
a high percentage of defendants in the late teens, 
many of whom are comparatively poor risks for 
probation because of their immaturity and insta- 
bility. This court customarily puts 25 to 30 per- 
cent of all convicted defendants on probation and, 
year after year, has over 90 percent successes. 

One seems justified in refusing to answer the 
question of what percentage of successes has been 
achieved with juvenile probationers. “Success” 
with this age group is not as clearly defined as in 
the adult field, where failure would usually result 
in institutional commitment, fingerprinting, and 
so on. The very probation departments that prob- 
ably have the higest success rate are cautious in 
publishing statistics that would require elaborate 
explanation to give a wholly accurate picture. 

The boys and girls placed under the supervision 
of a probation officer in a large city or county de- 
partment are not all charged with delinquent acts. 
In 1952 in Los Angeles County, for example, 5,915 
juvenile court cases received their first court or- 
der, and 83 percent were placed on probation. But 
only half of the 5,915 cases were brought into 
court for law violations. The other half were re- 
ferred because of lack of parental supervision or 
control, unfit homes, truancy, sex delinquency, and 
as transients. Who is to say what constitutes pro- 
bation success in an unfit home case? 

Perhaps an estimate will do as well as statistics 
that require involved explanations. Some years 
ago the late Charles L. Chute and I worked out 
the following estimate: Based on actual perform- 
ance over a term of years, a good juvenile court 
and probation service, operating in a community 
with adequate social resources and utilizing them 
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fully, can put as high as 90 percent of its juvenile 
delinquents on probation the first time around and 
50 to 75 percent the second or third time around, 
and get as high as 75 to 80 percent successes.’ 


Net Worth of Probation 


We may feel safe in claiming that the true 
worth of probation, the sum total of its potential- 
ities, is clearly established by consideration of the 
savings that can be effected through its use, the 
somewhat more nebulous social values, and the 
high degree of success that has been attained 
wherever probation has been well organized and 
well staffed. But what of its net worth, and the 
liabilities that subtract from its potential value 
and reduce its true worth? Among the major li- 
abilities are the following: 

1. Not enough use is made of probation in the United 


States; there are not enough probation departments or 
enough probation officers. 

2. The quality of probation services and probation 
personnel varies widely throughout the country and in 
particular states, and more often than not falls to a low 
level, with inadequate personnel and excessive caseloads. 


_ Inadequate Use of Probation 


In an excellent article in The Annals (May 
1954), Will Turnbladh, executive director of the 
National Probation and Parole Association, says 
that less than one-third of our criminal courts 
have probation services which could be considered 
adequate, or nearly so, that about one-third have 
no probation services of any kind, and that the 
remaining one-third have only token services. He 
estimates that criminal courts in general through- 
out the country are using probation in about 35 
percent of the felony cases and in less than 10 per- 
cent of misdemeanor cases. “Within many of our 
states,” he says, “the rate of use of probation as a 
disposition ranges from 10 to 70 percent in dif- 
ferent jurisdictions, depending on the attitude of 
judges and the existence or nonexistence of proba- 
tion service.” Turnbladh believes that the use of 
probation should be stepped up from the present 
average of about 35 percent to between 75 and 80 
percent of adults convicted in our criminal courts, 
as probation services are brought up to the level 
where they can handle this number sucessfully.” 


1 See article by the author, “The Community and the Correctional 
Process,’’ Focus, May 1948. 
C. Turnbladh, “Substitutes for Imprisonment,” The Annals, 

ay 

% Probation Services in. California, 1948-49. Report prepared by a 
technical committee for the Special Crime Study Commissions on Adult 
Corrections and Release Procedures and on Juvenile Justice. 


_ the present situation in California. In this state 


Variation in Extent ot Use 


The wide variation in the use of probation by 
counties within a given state is well illustrated by 


the law requires that each county have a probation 
officer, and the intent of the law is that this indi- 
vidual shall head a probation department that is 
adequate for the needs of the county. Passing 
over juvenile probation for the moment, substan 
tial use is made of probation with adult defendan 
convicted as felons in California’s criminal courts. 
Of a total of 15,864 persons sentenced in Superior 
Court as felons in 1953, 6,379 (40.2 percent) were 
placed on probation, 4,480 (28.2 percent) wer 
sent to prison, 3,938 (23.6 percent) were sent 
jail, and 974 (6.1 percent) were committed to th 
California Youth Authority. The percentage o 
felony defendants placed on probation by the 58 
counties of the state, however, varied from 83.8 
percent to 11.7 percent. Of the counties with out- 
standing probation departments, Alameda County 
put 49.9 percent on probation and Los Angeles 
County 44.3 percent. The City and County of San 
Francisco placed 33.8 percent on probation, and a 
number of fairly populous counties ran as low as 
22 percent. 


Variations in Standards 


Wide variations in probation standards are also 
found in California counties. The latest statewide 
study* revealed that 20 of the 58 counties wer 
served by one probation officer each; that 10 o 
these were part-time officers and were paid sal 
aries as low as $25 to $60 a month; that ther 
were 10 two-man departments; that 41 depa 
ments (70 percent of the total) had staffs of fiv 
persons or less; that of the total of 1,000 proba 
tion personnel in the state, Los Angeles Coun 
had 500 and the next largest department had 100 
Caseloads ran high in most of the departments 
Taking the National Probation and Parole A 
sociation maximum standard load of 50 casewor 
units as a basis (an investigation case countin 
as five units and a supervision case as one), onl 
36 of 414 officers reporting had caseloads meetin 
this standard, and 270 (nearly two-thirds) ha 
loads of 101 to 400 casework units. It should b 
borne in mind that this situation existed in a stat 
that has some of the best probation department 
in the country. One can well understand why th 
average adult caseload throughout the country ha 
been estimated at 250 probationers per officer. 
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Raising Standards by State Subsidy 


Probation is traditionally a county or com- 
munity function and is frequently under the in- 
fluence of the local political structure. Even where 
it is relatively free from political control, one finds 
‘I great reluctance to surrender to the state any 
power or responsibility over probation. It seems 
certain, however, that in most states we shall not 
have uniformly high standards in rich and poor 
counties, large cities and sparsely populated rural 
JJ areas, until a state subsidy system is provided. 
The subsidy would carry with it the power and 
responsibility to set standards, especially with 
respect to personnel. It is a national subsidy that 
has brought the English police system to its pre- 
sent high level. We have become accustomed in 
this country to federal grants for roads and many 
other things, and to state aid for local schools, wel- 
fare services, and so on. It is time we brought the 
state into the probation picture. Operation of pris- 
ons, juvenile institutions, and parole is a state 
function. There seem to me no valid reasons, ex- 
cept political reasons, why we cannot, at least, 
give state governments power to set probation 
standards and by subsides to help counties and 
communities meet them. 


Public Attitude Toward Probation 


There are many factors, aside from lack of 
funds, that impair the true worth of probation 
and detract from its potential value. Factors of 
major importance are the lack of public under- 
standing, expressed in failure to give probation 
services adequate financial or moral support; 
the fears and prejudices with which the public 
views offenders of all ages and types; the severe 
restrictions on probation that have been written 
nty§ into law by legislators who share or reflect these 
attitudes; the public’s sudden and sharp swings 
back and forth between apathy most of the time 
and hysterical activity whenever a “crime wave,” 
senior or junior grade, hits the headlines. 


The Attitude of Judges 


One of the worst effects of the public’s attitude 
is that many judges are subservient to it. They 
make decisions to grant or deny probation with 
a weather eye on the way the wind of public opin- 
ion is blowing. They do not make nuisances of 
themselves by pressing county and city officials 
persistently for bitterly needed funds; they do not 
run the risk of being considered impractical ideal- 
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ists by steadfastly urging the expansion and im- 
provement of probation, the removal of hampering 
legal restrictions, taking probation out of politics, 
and other progressive and constructive action. In 
sharp and shining contrast to these judges, how- 
ever, are the many who make probation decisions 
without fear or favor, who never yield to pre- 
judice or to political pressure, who require careful 
investigations and presentence reports but insist 
on having enough probation officers to make equal- 
ly careful supervision possible, who by word and 
action have helped bring probation to its present 
worth and dignity, who give support and leader- 
ship to every sound effort to expand and improve 
probation and the entire process of socialized 
justice for both juveniles and adults in which it 
plays a major role. 


The Probation Officer 


While encomiums are being sounded, a double 
portion is due the many probation officers who do 
their day’s work conscientiously under handicaps 
that would demoralize anyone who did not have 
a heavy mixture of professional pride and per- 
sonal self-respect, genuine interest in probation 
work, deep and sincere feeling for his clients and 
their families, and a sort of spiritual stubborn- 
ness that makes it impossible for a truly good man 
or woman to be beaten down by what seem to be 
unbeatable odds. 

In talks to probation officers I have often dis- 
cussed the qualities that they must have to achieve 
full success and satisfaction in their jobs: physical 
and mental health, emotional balance and emotion- 
al endurance, native ability plus special training 
and experience, a personality that reflects admir- 
able and likeable inner qualities, and character 
that goes far beyond mere dollar honesty to the 
rock bottom foundation of complete integrity. 

It is in the realm of character that one finds a 
quality which seems to me of paramount import- 
ance to people engaged in as arduous and exacting 
a profession as probation work. That quality is 
faith. I do not mean blind faith in individual pro- 
bationers; it is not realistic to expect all of them 
to succeed. Putting a person on probation is taking 
a calculated risk. When one is dealing with the 
imponderables of human motivation, a decision 
to take that risk is likely to have heavy compon- 
ents of hope and faith. This is as it should be. 

Faith is a great spiritual power, but there is no 
field in which “faith without works” is more cer- 
tain to fail than the probation field. Sometimes 
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offenders straighten out by themselves, but we 
shall do well to assume that probation is not likely 
to work unless we work. 

What I urge is that probation officers, judges, 
and all others who work in the probation field 
face its present weaknesses and limitations 
squarely and honestly, recognize the extent to 


Social Work Principles in Probation 


By HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 
Dean, School of Social Work, University of Connecticut, Hartford 


sional service rendered to people for the pur- 

pose of assisting them as individuals or in 
groups to attain satisfying relationships and 
standards of life in accordance with their partic- 
ular wishes and capacities and in harmony with 
those of the community.” It is our purpose in this 
discussion to examine some of the principles of 
social work to see to what extent they may apply 
in the area of treatment, particularly in the pro- 
bation setting. 

In this connection it might be well to devote a 
few words to what we mean by principles and by 
treatment. To me, a principle is a general rule or 
law based on experience and research, which is 
used as a guide for action. Over the years the pro- 
fession of social work has developed certain prin- 
ciples which have been proved to be generally 
effective in work with people. In defining social 
treatment we see it as help given to a person de- 
signed to bring about a change in his attitude and 
behavior within a defined social situation. Treat- 
ment begins at the point of first contact and is 
coextensive with the entire period of the relation- 
ship between the worker and the individual. The 
aim of social treatment is to bring about the bet- 
ter psycho-social functioning of the individual. To 
be sure in many instances as a part of treatment 
it is necessary to change or improve the situation 
in which the individual finds himself by supplying 
social resources, by changing the environment, or 
otherwise modifying the prevailing conditions. 

This review of social work principles is a sum- 


S OCIAL WORK has been defined as a “profes- 


1 See “Social Work as a Profession’ in the Social Work Yearbook, 
Lag (American Association of Social Workers, New York, 1954). Page 


which its liabilities impair its true worth, and set 
themselves with determination to the task of 
bringing probation services to the level that they 
can attain. The most effective motivating force for 
that long and hard task, I believe, is faith in the 
power probation has to shape human lives, faith 
in its potentialities as an instrument of socialized 
justice. 
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mary of much that has already appeared in the 
literature of social work and in the literature of 
probation. Actually we are not creating new prin- 
ciples, but in a sense we are restating many things 
that are already known. 
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Some Assumptions of Modern Social Work 


Before getting into the list of principles, it is 
important that we state some of the assumptions 
upon which modern social work is based. To a 
large extent these assumptions represent a theory 
of human behavior and a theory of personality 
change. Even though some people might disagree 
with the specific wording of these underlying as- 
sumptions, they need to be stated here because 
they represent the general platform from which 
social work conducts its efforts. 

Assumptions regarding people.—Social work is 
based upon certain assumptions and convictions 
regarding people. For example, in social work we 
assume the dignity and worth of every human per- 
sonality. We assume further that people can and 
do change in their behavior when they are given 
the right help at the right time and in the right 
amount. Furthermore, we assume that people who 
need help will respond better if the help is given 
early enough before the problem becomes seriously 
aggravated. Social work assumes also that all be- 
havior is purposeful and that while the purpose 
may not always be consciously recognized, be- 
havior is motivated, and through his behavior the 
individual is striving to meet some need which is 
important to him. We assume, in addition, that the 
family is the most influential force in the develop- 
ment of personality, and we assume that early life 
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experiences are of tremendous importance in 
shaping the behavior patterns of the individual. 


when they are given the right help at the right 
time, in the right amount, we must assume also 
that there are vast differences in the ability of 
people to change and in the rate of change and the 
amount of change. This ability to change one’s be- 
havior ranges from much to little, to very little, 
depending upon the person and the environment. 
To a certain extent every treatment problem is a 
problem in prediction, a problem in selection, and 
a problem in making a diagnostic judgment as to 
the extent of the strengths which reside in the 
person and which strengths can be used to foster 
change. 

Assumptions regarding problems of behavior.— 
Modern social work assumes that most problems 
of people are complex, interwoven, and embedded 
in the total life situation. Most problems of people 
have elements of depth, duration, width, and 
range. The human personality is a complex mech- 
anism of inner and outer forces. The person in 
trouble is struggling to meet his life needs. 

Thus the multiple causation theory of delin- 
quency tells us that treatment has to be individ- 
ualized rather than routinized and the treatment 
must be clear cut as to objectives. Furthermore, 
we are learning that treatment is seldom a one- 
person job and frequently must involve many com- 
munity resources and must involve an inter-disci- 
plinary approach. Professional judgments regard- 
ing many factors have to be made, and it is rare 
today when it is possible to single out any one 
cause for a serious maladjustment. 

Assumptions regarding the social worker.—The 
primary agent of treatment is the social worker 
who with his insight, understanding, self-aware- 
ness, and skill enables or helps the person to 
change. The social worker’s chief tool is the re- 
lationship of acceptance, understanding, love, in- 
tegrity, and warmth which he creates with the in- 
dividual in need of help. In social work the work- 
er’s own self is kept under control and every ef- 
fort is made to strive for an objective, scientific, 
and factual approach. People are treated by other 
people—not by programs—and it is important for 
us to bear this in mind. Of increasing importance 
to the social worker is his collaborative or team- 
work skills because more and more the social 
worker must expect to work with other specialists 
in the realm of community services so as to muster 
and rally all the resources that are available. 


While we assume that people can and do change. 
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Assumptions regarding people and the social 
worker working together.— Social work assumes 
that behavior change comes from within and must 
be motivated by a desire to change. Furthermore, 
behavior change comes slowly, takes time, and the 
individual must become engaged or involved in the 
change process. He must participate in the ex- 
perience, otherwise no real change is possible. This 
means that the social worker and the client must 
establish a working relationship which tends to in- 
volve the person in need of treatment so as to 
create a new design for motivation and for pro- 
gress. 


Social Work Principles in Treatment 


From the areas of social casework, social group 
work, community organization work, administra- 
tion, and research we are beginning to understand 
some of the basic principles which undergird all 
of social treatment, of the individual, group, or 
community. It is important to point out, too, that 
principles must reside in the worker rather than in 
the problem or in the pathology. In other words, 
the worker must master the principles and must 
apply the principles in the day-to-day work situa- 
tion with the people who need help. The list which 
follows is broad and general. Each one of the 
several principles could be refined and broken 
down into many smaller ones. 

1. The principle of study and diagnosis.—Basic 
to all treatment is the principle of study and diag- 
nosis. By this we mean that the social worker must 
study the individual, his behavior, his motivations, 
and his situation. He must endeavor to analyze 
with care and with diligence the possible factors 
which enter into the specific behavior. It is impos- 
sible for social treatment to take place unless the 
worker understands the causative factors that 
give rise to the situation. 

2. The principle of individualization—The 
principle of individualization means that each 
person is different and each situation is different. 
Therefore, treatment plans must be individualized 
and must be designed to meet the needs of a given 
person at a given time. 

3. The principle of focus and objectives.—It is 
important for us to realize that the treatment pro- 
cess, the same as the educational process, must 
have clearly defined objectives and must have a 
clearly defined focus. Actually, treatment is a step- 
by-step proposition and personality change comes 
about in stages rather than in a dramatic or sud- 
den way. When the worker determines exactly 
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what it is he wants to have happen with the in- 
dividual and when he draws up clearly defined ob- 
jectives he is able to measure and evaluate his 
treatment plans. 

4. The principle of relationship. — Before 
change can come about it is necessary for the in- 
dividual and the worker to become related in an 
effective professional way. This means that the 
worker will exercise a conscious, controlled use of 
himself and through his warmth, acceptance, and 
understanding, he will strive to create a bond of 
feeling which will help the individual to under- 
stand the basis for his difficulty and what he can 
do about it. 

5. The principle of participation.—The prin- 
ciple of participation means that the social worker 
and the individual must both be involved, or both 
working together. Participation engages, moti- 
vates, and mobilizes the individual for change. 
Since there is no real change unless the individual, 
himself, wants to change, it is extremely import- 
ant that treatment be looked upon as a participat- 
ing process. 

6. The principle of community resources.—As 
a matter of principle, modern social workers are 
increasingly accepting the fact that they must use 
all of the resources available in behalf of each in- 
dividual served. This means that we shall work 
with other agencies and with other services in or- 
der to create the most favorable climate for 
change. 

7. The principle of continous evaluation.—The 
principle of continuous evaluation means that we 
shall constantly check up on our work and shall 
strive to determine the extent to which we are 
being effective. It means, too, that we shall main- 
tain a degree of flexibility so that we can modify 
and change our methods as circumstances require. 


What Do These Principles Mean in Terms 
of Probation Work? 


The foregoing material is theoretical and it may 
rightly be questioned: What are the implications 
for probation work? Certainly we see at the out- 
set that most of us know far more than we do. 
This is true in our schools, in our social agencies, 
in our homes, and the like. There is always the 
factor of social or cultural lag, but progress does 
come about. In my judgment, the field of proba- 
tion is making increasing use of social work prin- 
ciples in its program of treatment. Nevertheless, 
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there are some big obstacles today which get in r 
the way of effective use of this knowledge. For 
example, we know that there is a widespread lack 
of public understanding of the philosophy and the 
principles of modern social work. In the area of 
probation we seem to be midway between the older 
punishment view and the newer emphasis on treat- 
ment. In addition, we sometimes go overboard and 
create great expectations for our work which are 
often unrealistic. It is not always possible, with 
the best of resources, to bring about positive 
change in the person. 

One of our serious problems, of course, is the 
lack of trained personnel who are well compen- 
sated for their work. We know that caseloads are 
too heavy and we know that very many case- 
workers who earnestly desire to practice in ac- 
cordance with good principles are far too over- 
whelmed by heavy loads to do so. To a certain ex- 
tent, we know that our own failure to cooperate 
and work together has been a serious handicap. In 
addition, we know that the lack of knowledge and 
the lack of research in this whole area has been a 
serious gap. is 

Despite these obstacles, these principles do have 
increasing meaning and application in the proba- 
tion field. In fact your journals and other publica- 
tions give repeated emphasis to what has been out- 
lined here. There may be variations in word and 
phrase, but in reality social work and probation 
are very close together. The biggest job for all of 
us is to be willing to look at our work and ask our- 
selves these questions: What are we trying to ac- 
complish? Why are we doing this? Or that? What 
is this or that method intended to accomplish? si 
What is the theoretical base for our processes? § a¢ 
What principles are we following or violating? 
How can we do better? 

Social work is a relatively new profession in a 
historical sense. It has made and is making a dis- 
tinguished contribution to the meeting of human 
needs. It is a developing and changing profession 
with many growing edges. More and more, social 
work is becoming a unified profession as we dis- 
cover much in common between casework, group 
work, community organization, administration, 
and research. It is to be hoped that social work 
and probation work will come closer and closer to- 
gether because we can learn much from one an- 
other and because we are so desperately needed in 
these trying times. 


he 


By WALTER M. 


N RECENT YEARS a great many words have been 
| written and spoken on the subject of institu- 

tional environment and its effect upon pro- 
grams of rehabilitation. Some extremists, sub- 
scribing to the premises of progressive education, 
contend that nothing much of a constructive na- 
ture can be accomplished in an authoritarian set- 
ting and that, therefore, we had best scrap the 
whole notion of correction and forget about the 
“unrealistic” assumptions of modern penology. 
Such proposals need not be taken seriously. But it 
seems to me that, not without reason, the word 
authority does carry some offensive connotations 
whenever it is directed to penological practice. It 
is made to serve as a synonym of “force,” a word 
which itself has a variety of meanings and impli- 
cations. A first requirement, therefore, is to con- 
sider what we mean by authority. 


Aim of Restraint and Authority 


Restraint is the logical foundation upon which 
the government of an inmate group must be built. 
This is a legal necessity as well as a practical one. 
But beyond the demands of personal and group 
welfare, restraint need not be the kind of repres- 
?§ sion which prevents natural or normal expression, 
?B activity or development of individual inmates. Un- 
fortunately, in exercising institutional authority 
this common-sense principle is often ignored. Con- 
sequently, restraint in government in this setting 
is often unrestrainted ; that is, it is restraint with- 
out sight of the reasons and ends of restraint. It is 
restraint for restraint’s sake. The natural outcome 
is repression that is largely suppression; and the 
outcome is subtle underground conniving to “beat 
the game,” with results that create a powder keg 
situation. 

The end aim of authority in an institution ought 
to be the development of good morale. Underlying 
good morale, whether in the younger or older 
group, is the institutional program of preparation 
for release. When the overwhelming majority is 
pursuing purposeful training in terms of individ- 
ual needs, men soon learn that something more 


The Place of Authority in the Rehabilitation 
Programs of Prisons and Reformatories 


WALLACK, ED.D. 


Warden, Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, New York 


than mere conformity to rules is expected of them. 
This is the foundation of desirable discipline 
wherein the treatment process can operate. 


Authority Indispensable in Penology 


I contend that the exercise of authority is in- 
dispensable in penology. It is no less necessary 
here than elsewhere in the governance of human 
beings. Almost any congregation of people man- 
ifest need for some kind of government. The 
American tradition favors what we call the dem- 
ocratic form. From this, I think, stems the idea 
in the minds of some of penology’s less astute 
critics that in penal institutions, government— 
that is the exercising of authority—should be min- 
imal and ideally democratic. I doubt very much 
that Thomas Jefferson’s dictum to the effect that 
that government is best which governs least is 
practical in a penal institution wherein a signifi- 
cant number of those present are in some form of 
rebellion against the rules society has established 
to promote and maintain the general welfare, 
peace, and happiness of its members. I contend 
that authoritative procedures are indispensable in 
penology. The question, it seems to me, is what 
kind and how much? 

Obviously, no matter how brilliantly conceived 
a treatment process may be, it can have no effect 
upon its objects unless there is some means for 
providing their orderly presence for application 
of the process; that is, unless they are governed. 
According to my way of thinking, discipline in an 
institution is nothing more nor less than the ap- 
plication of means to provide the orderly presence 
of inmates in the best possible state of mind for 
acceptance of the treatment process. In other 
words, we have to have the inmates present, and 
our means for insuring presence must be devel- 
oped to the highest possible degree to encourage 
willingness to receive the benefits of treatment. 
We must be mindful of the old truism—“You can 
lead a horse to water, but you can’t make him 
drink.” Inmates can be led to the treatment pro- 
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cess, or driven there, but this is not effective un- 
less they are willing to partake. 

I think it is axiomatic, if we are to proceed 
soundly in a way likely to get results, that we must 
begin by sorting our inmates into groups differing 
from each other not only in need and character of 
treatment, but also in willingness and ability to 
cooperate in receiving treatment. These groups 
should then be segregated for treatment. 


The Warden, the Public, and the Law 


Sometimes our critics tend to forget that it is 
essentially necessary that penologists carry out 
the mandates of the existing legal statutes in deal- 
ing with convicted persons. Moreover, public opin- 
ion is a factor which cannot be ignored safely. I 
know of no jurisdiction wherein the legal frame- 
work is so constructed as to make possible the es- 
tablishment of treatment programs that will 
measure up to present day knowledge of how to 
improve them for better results. Nor do I know of 
any jurisdiction wherein public opinion either de- 
mands or permits the establishment of procedures 
that measure up to the best we might do, particu- 
larly when it comes to elasticity in experimenta- 
tion. 

The job of the progressive penologist is to carry 
out the mandates of the law and to operate as ef- 
fectively as he can within its framework. It is also 
his job to do what he can to educate the public as 
to how the law might be changed, as necessary, in 
order to increase the effectiveness of penal treat- 
ment. The public expects this, and the experienced, 
conscientious, intelligent penologist is in a position 
to contribute a great deal of good. Ninety percent 
of all prisoners are eventually returned to society, 
most of them in 3 years or less. The measure in 
which they continue their depredations is to an 
important extent the measure of the effectiveness 
of the penological process. 

In our work we must exercise authority for the 
purpose of achieving success in reducing crime by 
rehabilitating those who offend. One of our pri- 
mary weaknesses today is the failure to under- 
stand what authority should mean in a penal in- 
stitution and consequently our inability to bring 
about its establishment as a positive force. I would 
guess that in a large number of the jurisdictions 
in this country there is little, if any, attempt to 
classify prisoners for segregation into treatment 
groups, nor a conception of authority that is not 
largely the application of physical force in some 
form. 


If willingness to cooperate in receiving treat- 
ment were used as an important criterion in es- 
tablishing treatment groups, we would find it 
possible to deal with a large proportion of those 
convicted today with results very much better 
than may be obtained otherwise. Other than the 
responsibility inherently present in carrying out 
the mandates of the law humanely, cooperative 
groups of prisoners would have only a minimum 
of need for any kind of coercive psychological or 
physical measures. Moreover, as the groups de- 
scend in willingness to cooperate, authoritative 
force can be applied humanely to whatever degree 
is necesary to control them safely. I would not ad- 
vocate the imposition of physical or psychological 
controls to any degree more than absolutely neces- 
sary for safe custodial restraint and public protec- 
tion. What I deplore is the application of such 
methods indiscriminately to those who not only do 
not need them but who, as a result, are also likely 
to be damaged by them, sometimes beyond repair. 
Theoretically, it may be, as some have said, that 
there is not a criminal who cannot be reformed. 
My notion is that no person—criminal or not—can 
reform his thinking or conduct habits unless 
within himself there is created and exercised a 
strong and growing desire to change. From within 
must come the motive and force. From without 
can come the help one needs. 


Authority Should Be Constructive 


So far as I am able to learn, we are still far 
short in our knowledge of what makes a person 
tick better or more accurately. Our greatest need 
is to strive constantly for more knowledge con- 
cerning the springs of human action and to apply 
such knowledge. We know that the indiscriminate 
use of authoritative force,-especially the brutual 
kind, can get no positive results with many of- 
fenders and can increase negative results. Yet we 
often fail to apply this knowledge. We know that 
no two individuals are identical, that we all differ 
to some degree, especially in the profound depths 
of personality. Yet we continue to deal with people 
in institutions not as different individuals but as 
though they were all alike, in fact as a species of 
man different from ourselves. 

I repeat, a significant fault in correctional work 
is our failure to use authority constructively. We 
can do that and at the same time give society bet- 
ter protection. Not knowing what to do is sinful, 
but it is a greater sin when we fail to do what ex- 
perience has taught us is best. I do not hesitate 
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to advocate humane incarceration for the recal- 
citrant who will not or cannot change, rather than 
to release him for further depredations against 
society. These are the few. The many are those 
who can change and to these I would desire to of- 
fer all help that they may change from liabilities 
to social assets. 

Boiled down, what I have said is that the nature 
of authority should be constructive and positive as 
opposed to destructive and negative. 

Essentially, brute force is negative in penol- 
ogy, but not always so. To the extent that it is 
applied humanely for the purpose of necessary 
restraint, it is positive. We cannot permit recalci- 
trants to run wild and destroy property or injure 
others or themselves whether that results from 
pure “cussedness,” mental instability, or what- 
ever. When it is necessary to manhandle an in- 
mate, that should be done only to subdue him, not 
to injure him unnecessarily for revenge, or to 
teach him a lesson, or to show him who is boss, or 
to punish him, or for any other motive beyond his 
immediate subjugation. If it is necessary to put a 
man in segregation until he calms down, that 
should be done, but there is no point in keeping 
him there as punishment. A restricted diet, both as 
to quantity and savor, might be conducive to a 
change in attitude since its effect is manifested 
slowly and subtly, and reasoning can go on. How- 
ever, violent treatment such as beating, cold water 
spray, hanging by the thumbs, and similar torture 
prevents reasoning and arouses resentment, hate, 
and a desire to even scores. It is, therefore, nega- 
tive and destructive as correction, as well as 
wicked and repugnant. 

Bad housekeeping, poor food, favoritism, dun- 
geons, grim surroundings, uncivil conduct by 
keepers, bucket cells, idleness, lack of recreational 
and educational facilities, inadequate medical 
treatment, harsh disciplinary measures and in- 
competent personnel are only a few examples 
chosen at random from a long list of physical 
manifestations of poor management that consti- 
tute negative use of authority which is unfail- 
ingly destructive in correction. 


Some Guideposts in the Use of Authority 
On the other hand, the converse of the factors I 
have mentioned are conducive to positive results. 
But there is something more. Just a good or favor- 
able institutional climate is not enough. For those 
who will or can be helped, there need to be intro- 
duced into the picture forces which are there for 


no other reason. Authority manifested through the 
creation of proper institutional climate and 
through the introduction of staff and facilities for 
constructive work has great favorable effect upon 
the stimulation and development of the right kind 
of mental set, that is, a state or readiness, vitally 
required by the subject of correctional treatment. 
Authority in correction should, to the greatest ex- 
tent possible, be psychological in nature and aim 
to gain psychological ends. Correctional treatment 
is, in the broad sense, a psychological process 
which is affected adversely or favorable by the 
kind of authority exercised. 

What I have been saying is that authority, as 
such, is not incompatible with progressive correc- 
tional procedures. On the contrary, it is essential 
to sound institutional management. Even the most 
unregenerate prisoner expects the imposition of a 
regulated routine when he enters prison and cer- 
tainly the well being and safety of all require a 
staff-centered type of control. But authority can be 
exercised either constructively or destructively. It 
is a wise administrator who can promulgate and 
implement his policies so that he avoids the ex- 
tremes of lax, permissive disorganization on the 
one hand and a harsh, totalitarian type of regi- 
mentation on the other. Perhaps the following 
summary may clarify the issues which have been 
raised in this paper: 

1. We must accept as fact the necessity of au- 
thoritative procedures in correctional work. 

2. A main avenue of approach in using author- 
ity constructively is a method for classifying and 
segregating inmates wherin willingness and abil- 
ity to receive corrective treatment is an important 
criterion. 

3. Authority expressed by psychological meth- 
ods for the attainment of psychological aims is 
likely to be most productive in correctional work 
if it succeeds in aiding creation of desire for 
change and then stimulating desire by provision 
of adequate facilities. 

4. Physical expressions of authority must be 
properly balanced with psychological and intro- 
duced only for positive ends. 

5. Psychological expressions of authority in 
contrast with physical are of greatest value in 
treatment. 

6. Authority must make possible the demon- 
stration of values by making it possible to practice 
advocated standards. 


7. Some of the more iraportant tools needed in 
the maintenance of constructive authority are: a 
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workable minimum of purposeful, simple, under- 
standable, necessary, and reasonable rules and 
regulations enforced intelligently and impartially 
to promote orderly congregate living, with penal- 
ties that are loss of privilege rather than physical 
punishment; integrity in management; competent 
and safe counseling and guidance service; medi- 
cal correction; psychiatric and psychological care; 
dealing with individuals on a casework basis; good 
conduct example by personnel; religious instruc- 
tion and practice without unreasonable restric- 
tion; wholesome living conditions; emotional out- 
lets through recreation and other desirable means; 
vocational and educational training; attention to 


community ties and relationships; rewards for 
progress; provision for aftercare as and to the 
extent indicated, without undue restriction upon 
the development of personal initiative and respon- 
sibility. 

8. All personnel must have authoritative re- 
sponsibilities, not just custodial, and all should be 
able and willing to interpret the aims of authority 
and exert it impartially, firmly, with quiet dignity, 
impersonally, and objectively. 

9. Authority must promote self-discipline that 
will result in automatic habits that are socially 
acceptable. 


The Unique Position of the Schools in the 
Prevention and Control of Delinquency 


By SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, PH.D. 
United States Commissioner of Education 


ETWEEN 1930 and 1953 school enrollments in- 
B creased by more than six million. The pro- 
portion of 16- and 17-year-olds enrolled in 
schools rose between 1930 and 1953 from about 57 
percent to 75 percent. The bulk of delinquents, we 
are told, come from the age range 10-17, which 
group will increase 42 percent by 1960. 
Since the schools, in comparison with other com- 


munity agencies, the children first and keep 
them to the home, are an impor- 


tant line of defense against this growing problem 
of delinquency. They are in a strategic position to 
do a job of prevention, beginning with the nursery 
school. To those who serve in the correctional field, 
the schools are a reliable source of assistance in 
investigative and supervisory work in probation 
and parole. 

Schools. are-interested in delinquency because it 


is an important problem in education. The exist- 
ence of delinquency proves that education in its 


Ng — broad sense has not been fully successful, that the 


combination of home, school, church, and other 
factors of environment have been unable to pre- 
vent the child from doing things which make us 
consider him a delinquent. 

Schools want to detect potential juvenile delin- 


1 Forty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the .Study of 
Education entitled, Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools. 


quents. They try to discover the influences which 
are causing delinquency. They seek to prevent and 
cure delinquency. 


Schools Have Limitations as Well as Challenges 


Let us look more closely at schools and delin- 
quency. The home, the church, the neighborhood, 
and the school each influence children. The school, 
by law, has children under its control from about 
age 5 or 6 to 14, 16, or 18—roughly 514 hours a 
day for 8 or 9 months a year, minus the short va- 
cations, or less than one-fifth of the child’s waking 
hours during a 10- or 12-year period. The home 
and neighborhood control his activities entirely 
during the formative preschool age and more than 
four-fifths of the time during his school years. 
Schools, therefore, have definite limitations, as 
well as challenges, in considering what they can 
do to strengthen good family and neighborhood 
influences and to offset poor ones. 

The relationship between the schools and delin- 
quency has been pointed out by an eminent group 
of scholars, who in 1948 decided that, “The school 
is related to juvenile delinquency in three ways: 
It may produce delinquency; it may help to pre- 
vent delinquency ; it may deal with delinquent be- 
havior that is encountered within its walls.”! 
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Some of the factors which make schools inef- usually have to deal with it. To treat a child before 


fective in handling ; children are these: 


Some teachers are not properly prepared either to 
detect the needs of pupils who should have special at- 
tention or to meet these needs once they have been 
identified. 

Many teachers are not given time to know pupils as 
individuals. 

Many teachers are not given special assistance to deal 
with problems which they recognize but do not know how 
to treat. They feel as I did as a young principal during 
a mumps epidemic. I could recognize that pupils whose 
glands were swelling had the mumps. But the only thing 
I knew to do was to get them away from the other 
pupils. I had neither the knowledge nor the facilities to 
nurse and help the sick. 


We need careful research studies to help deter- 
mine what school conditions contribute most (1) 
to reducing the tensions which frequently cause 
delinquency, and (2) to building interests and sat- 
isfactions which will aid in avoiding delinquency. 


Schools Sometimes Produce Delinquency 


Although some school conditions may help to 
produce delinquency, it is also true that schools 
may prevent it. Schools aid in preventing delin- 
quency when they set tasks and recognize progress 
for each child according to his abilities. Such 
schools find out what kind of person each pupil is 
and use the information about each child so that 
all who deal with him may act on it. They main- 
tain close contacts with homes and neighborhoods. 
They try to make up for lacks, and supply re- 


sources otherwise absent. When children are 


clearly victims of their own or of family personal- 
ity difficulties, these schools use appropriate fam- 
ily, church, psychological, medical, and social 
services. In short, they strive to keep children in 
school, and to achieve worthwhile successes in 
school. This all takes time, staff, and money. Above 
all, it takes a desire to see that every child is 
treated as an important human being, not just as 
an additional number in the school enrollment. 

Some important research is being conducted 
currently on how pupils may be prevented from 
dropping out of school. This type of research is 
best illustrated by the work now being carried on 
cooperatively by the Office of Education with a 
number of large cities. In this project, the relation 
of basic traits in growing youngsters to their ad- 
justment in the school and community is being 
studied through an intensive followup of pupils 
from the sixth to the twelfth grade. 

When delinquency is not prevented, the schools 


“National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency” June 28-30, 1954, 
Washington, D. C., called by the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and organized by the Children’s Bureau. The 
conference report may be obtained from the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


“misbehavior they recommended that: 


and, if necessary, after legal action, calls for co- 
operation of the home, the school, the various 
services described above, the courts, probation 
officers, and institutions where the delinquent may 
have been committed. 

These relationships between the schools and de- 
linquency point up the difficulties and challenges 
facing American teachers. The job of the schools 
must be chiefly prevention and carried out as part 
of the present staggering load of the schools. 


How Schools May Reduce and 
Prevent Delinquency 


During a recent conference? one group com- 
posed of school personnel, social workers, psychi- 
atrists, and law-enforcement officers considered 


the school’s role in relation to delinquency. To aid 


the schools in reducing and preventing juvenile 


1. The teacher-pupil ratio be reduced as rapidly as 
possible as a preventive to juvenile delinquency. The 
teacher-pupil ratio should be considered in terms of the 
number of children who must compete for the attention 
of one teacher. Twenty-five children: per teacher is con- 
sidered as the ultimate goal. 

2. Teacher-training programs (preservice and inserv- 
ice) be strengthened so that teachers are better equipped 
to understand the motivations of human behavior and 
thus more able to recognize and work with individual 
differences in children. 

3. A staff of guidance counselors, school social work- 
ers, or visiting teachers, school psychologists, and at- 
tendance personnel, adequate in number and prepara- 
tion, be maintained in all school systems to assist the 
classroom teachers and the administration in pentes 
services of a specialized nature to pupils of all ages in 
order to assure early identification, referral, screening, 
diagnosis, and treatment. 

4, Liaison groups (composed of representatives of the 
various agencies dealing with youth, such as the schools, 
the juvenile courts, juvenile police, training schools, 
public and private social agencies, etc.,) be developed in 
each community to coordinate and integrate the neces- 
sary programs to meet the needs of maladjusted youth. 
This step can be taken immediately and will reduce the 
number of children who fall into the gaps and who 
without services. Through these groups the teachers and 
other school personnel will know community resources, 
what help can be expected, as well as the limitations, and 
can be sure of services when children are referred. This 
brings about a kindred spirit of partnership in meeting 
the needs of children, and also strengthens the communi- 
cation between school and community agencies. This 
liaison can be achieved through local community groups, 
such as boards of education, local coordinating councils, 
community councils, or youth boards. 

5. Youth participation programs be developed. Op- 
portunities should be provided for youth to plan not only 
within the school but in the community as school repre- 
sentatives on such problems as recreation, library facili- 
ties, etc. Youth organizations within the schools should 
have opportunities to carry out the purposes for which 
they are organized. fa 

6. Greater emphasis be placed upon offering family 
life education in the schools both for students and 

parents. 

7. Participation of qualified law-enforcement officials 
in school curricula be utilized for the purpose of helping 
students understand law, law enforéement, and their 
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personal responsibilities as citizens. Where this proce- 
dure has been developed, students have been able to 
understand and cope with the problems caused by the 
differences in state laws. Law-enforcement officials have 
been utilized in conferences with young people on such 
subjects as teen-age drinking, teen-age driving, and 
vandalism. 

8. Exploratory and adventurous programs that ap- 

1 to youth be developed. These programs are needed 

y children whose attention spans are short and who 
vin difficulty in learning through abstract generaliza- 
tions. Research has demonstrated that young people who 
move from experience to experience within the school 
program stay in school longer and develop greater affec- 
tion and loyalty for the school. Many aggressive delin- 
quents , wedh more from these experiences than from regu- 
lar academic learning. These young people learn the skill 
subjects through activities related to their specific in- 
terests such as conservation or fishing. 

9. Work-learn-outdoor experimental schools be 
vided for teen-agers. This camp experience has resu ted 
in improved group attitudes and behavior where it has 
been tried. 


Children Must Be Dealt With as Individuals 


The measures I would stress as most important 
_are e four i in number. Their object is to give school 
“people | a chance to deal with children as individ- 
uals. Children who have some feeling of success 
and happiness do not need to exhibit bizarre be- 
havior nor do they need to gain temporary atten- 
tion by defying the adult world by delinquent be- 
havior. Statistics _show—that—children who are 


successful in school provide by far the smallest 


proportion of delinquents. Children who have > 


dropped out, or who are badly retarded, provide 
far more than their share of delinquents. These 
statistics may not represent cause and effect, but 
if children can be kept in schools which foster 
their success and adjustment, one of the springs 
supplying the stream of delinquency will tend to 
dry up. 

The first measure I propose to curb delinquency 
is to give each teacher a group of students small 
enough so that she can know and teach them as 
‘individuals. Today, nearly 70 percent of our 
classes number more than 30 students per class. 
About 33 percent of the classes have more than 35 
pupils per class. With such numbers, teachers can- 
not give real individual attention to students. 
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The second measure is to provide adequately 


prepared teachers—persons who understand how 


“to work with children and youth, who are inter- 


ested in working with and helping them, and who 
have demonstrated their ability to work construc- 
tively with children. 

A third measure is to provide some specialized 
staff to help teachers with the . special problems in- 
volved in learning, recording, and interpreting the 
characteristics of each pupil, and his home and 
neighborhood. Psychological, medical, and social 
services are needed to deal clinically or otherwise 
with youngsters for whom the teacher and prin- 
cipal cannot provide adequate help. 

My icurth proposal is that parents and school 


leaders unite"in support of school programs and 


procedures which seek to solve the problems of de- 
linquency at their roots. They are in a strategic 
position to help the public understand the impor- 
tance of school programs which make adaptations 
for differences in needs between fast and slow 
learners ; between the shy and the aggressive; and 
so on. Communities may unwittingly continue 
schools which breed delinquency unless parents 
and teachers help them to understand the educa- 
tional needs of children and the importance of 
making public expenditures to meet those needs. 

The Office of Education is ready and eager to 
use its leadership toward securing a nationwide 
response from state and local school systems in 
tackling one or another phase of this problem. 

The schools of this Nation, I am sure, will accept 
their share of the burden of preventing and re- 
ducing juvenile delinquency. For their work to be 
effective they must be part of a cooperative and 
continous activity of home, school, and community 
agencies. To all of us belongs the task of helping 
the schools increase their effectiveness in doing 
their share of the job, and upon all of us rests the 
responsibility for a cooperative community en- 
deavor. 


Schools occupy a strategic position in the prevention and control of ju- 
venile delinquency. They are concerned with the growth and development 
of all the children of all the people; they receive the child early and hold 
him for an extended period of time; their chief aim is to build wholesome 
and useful citizens; they are an enduring agency; and they are a vital and 
integral part of the community life in every State. Because of the school’s 
position within the community it might well serve as the spearhead in an 
over-all attack against the many-sided problem of juvenile delinquency.— 
National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, 


1946. 
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And What About the Parents of 
Juvenile Delinquents’ 


By HELEN L. WITMER, PH.D. 
Director, Division of Research, United States Children’s Bureau 
ELIZABETH HERZOG 
Social Science Research Consultant, United States Children’s Bureau 


quency, the less certain they are what to do 

about it. A considerable proportion of the 
public-at-large seems sure of the answer. Punish 
the parents, they say. Jail them. Fine them. Hold 
them to account for the misdeeds of their children, 
and the rising trend of juvenile delinquency will 
be reversed. 

The experts, equally concerned about the prob- 
lem, are far less certain about its solution. A group 
of them gathered at the Children’s Bureau in 
Washington in March last year to discuss the re- 
sponsibility of parents for juvenile delinquency 
and what to do about it.1 This is a problem of par- 
ticular concern to the Children’s Bureau, charged 
with investigating and reporting upon the welfare 
of children in the United States. The conference 
was one part of the Bureau’s special program for 
studying and reducing juvenile delinquency. 

In addition to Children’s Bureau staff, the dis- 
cussion group included 15 people, whose names are 
listed below.” Their professional work—in psychi- 
atry, psychology, sociology, and social work— 
gives them intimate acquaintance with “delin- 
quent” boys and girls and with their parents. 
Being experts, they were too wise to expect or at- 
tempt a single answer to delinquency and its many 
corollary problems. They did not even issue any 
formal conclusions and recommendations. They 
did, however, agree on a number of points, chal- 
lenge a number of cherished assumptions, and 
define some sharp needs that will have to be met in 
the course of our struggle to identify and modify 
the causes of juvenile delinquency. Without at- 
tempting a point-by-point account, this article re- 
ports the gist of their discussion. 

The first question was—what do we mean by 


Tie MORE people know about juvenile delin- 


1 For a detailed report of the conference, see Helen L. Witmer (Ed- 
itor), Parents and Delinquency, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 349 
(1954). Government Printing Offce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2 Donald Bloch, M.D., Frank Curran, M.D., Margaret C.-L. Gildea, 
M.D., Ruth Kotinsky, Norman V. Lourie, Richard H. P. orien, , Joseph 
Monserrat, H. B. Moyle, M.D., Alice Overton, Harris B. 


Peck 
Edith P. Popenoe, Edwin Powers, Carl Schoenberg, Clifford Shaw, and 
Robert C. Taber. 
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“responsible”? Does it mean morally responsible, 
legally responsible, or responsible in the sense of 
cause-and-effect? No single definition was adopted, 


but all three meanings wove throughout the dis- 
cussion. 


Cause and Effect 


The ultimate purpose of the conference was to 
find out what measures, if any, directed toward 
parents would reduce juvenile delinquency. But as 
background it was necessary to consider whether, 
and in what ways, parents play a part in the delin- 
quency of their children. That they may be one 
among a constellation of related factors was gen- 
erally agreed. It was also agreed that no blanket 
generalization could be made about the role of this 
particular factor. 

A number of ways were cited in which parents 
may contribute to the delinquency of their chil- 
dren. They may do so by mere absence from home. 
They may be separated or divorced, or in a mental 
hospital or a prison or a tuberculosis sanatarium. _ 
Someone mentioned a survey of some 1,800 juve- 
nile delinquents at Bellevue Hospital in New York 
City, showing that over a period of years 60 per- 
cent of these children came from broken homes. 
Yet these same delinquents had brothers and sis- 
ters who were not delinquent; and 40 percent of 
them did not come from broken homes. The broken 
home, it was agreed, is one of many factors but it 
is far from the whole story. 

Some saw the wholeness of the home as less im- 
portant than its stability and harmony. “A home 
with one parent missing,” remarked a discussant, 
“can be more stable than a home with two parents 
who are continually at odds.” 

Parental attitudes and parent-child relations 
also came in for considerable discussion as causal 
factors in delinquency. For very different reasons, 
parents may fail to give the kind of support or 
help that children need for health development. It 
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may be inability to make a child feel that he be- 
longs and that those important to him care. It may 
be inability to give him a sense of trust. A psy- 
chiatrist told of a girl who could no longer trust 
her mother and, as a result, could trust nobody. 
“When we find a youngster who has no effective 
relationship with adults,” he said, “we have one 
who will not keep within the rules. I almost always 
ask a youngster. ‘Whom do you like?’ If I find that 
he has a father or mother or social worker or 
somebody that he thinks really understands him 
and he feels some liking for, I usually find that we 
have some basis for treatment. If he says, ‘No, I 
don’t like anybody’ and really means it, I think we 
will have an extremely difficult problem in helping 
him.” 

Others were quick to point out the feeling of in- 


security and inadequacy evident “in case after | 


case of these delinquent and predelinquent chil- 
dren” and how often it springs from the opposite 
of neglect or indifference—from too-high expecta- 
tions and too much pressure for achievement. 
“The children in turn feel that they are not pleas- 
ing their parents, not coming up to their expecta- 
tions, and they become resentful and often end up 
doing these delinquent types of things.” As an 
example, the “colonel’s kids” in the Army were 
cited. ““When any serious vandalism occurred, one 
assumed it was the colonel’s kids who had such a 
high value put on conformity that they were the 
most likely to break out.” 

And again, at the other extreme, a psychiatrist 
mentioned “the small number of parents who say, 
‘I have no interest in this boy at all.’ The destruc- 
tive effect is obvious and there isn’t much you can 
do to help.” 

Aside from the effects of broken homes or ad- 
verse parental attitudes, the discussants recog- 
nized that some parents directly stimulate delin- 
quent behavior. One told of a boy whose father 
praised him for bringing home useful kitchen- 
wares filched from the 5-and-10. “The father used 
to say this was the smartest boy he had. Other 
members of the family were also delinquent—in- 
cluding the parents.” 

“You can multiply that illustration a thousand 
times,” said another. “And then there are the 
parents who unconsciously stimulate their chil- 
dren to strike back at society. Because these par- 
ents have been hurt, they are hostile to a whole 
range of social institutions. They talk to their kids 
about being railroaded to prison, about teachers 


being down on them—and stimulate the kids to 
strike back, to truant, to feel picked on.” 

Less conscious stimulation to delinquency was 
ascribed to parents who set bad examples. 
“Johnny’s father comes home after putting 
through a highly questionable business deal and 
brags about ‘pulling a fast one today.’ Why 
wouldn’t the kid want to pull the same sort on his 
peers? What can you expect?” 


Beyond the Reach of Parents 


Comments and examples like those just given 
suggest that parents are usually a primary cause 
for delinquent behavior. Yet other examples led 
to quite different conclusions. The head worker of 
a New York settlement house told of some Puerto 
Rican boys, “a pretty conforming group, though 
they had their problems.” All went well until they 
began to be attacked by a gang in their school 
district—serious attacks, with mortal threats 
backed up by knives—at first in the streets, finally 
in the very corridors of the school. The Puerto 
Rican boys and the girls too were more and more 
restricted in their movements, more and more op- 
pressed by real terror. For a year and a half the 
social workers persuaded the boys not to fight 
back but to depend on police protection. “Because 
we weren’t allowing them to fight, they were sub- 
ject to more and more abuse. On top of that, they 
were being called ‘chicken’ and ‘punk.’ So a tre- 
mendous tension built up inside them, to the point 
where they started taking it out on us in the 
agency.” 

After a year of “taking it out on us,” relations 
deteriorated until “we in the settlement house be- 
came cops instead of friends,” and then “there was 
very little, if anything, we could do to help the ff 
boys.” Finally they had their fight. ““And they are 
still having their fights—those who are not now in 
prison. One was killed in a fight.” 

The parents of these boys “were desperately up- 
set at what was happening and tried their best to 
do something about it.” They were as helpless as 
the social workers. And what, asked the chief of 
those workers, “was the responsibility of the par- 
ents of the other gang, the attackers? In a society 
where prejudice is the norm rather than the ex- 
ception, these parents were prejudiced against the 
Puerto Ricans. They had a deep need to be preju- 
diced. But shall we say that because our society 
permits and encourages feelings of prejudice, the 
parents are responsible when they transmit such 
feelings to their children? Is it the parents or is 
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jt something in our cockeyed society that is 
wrong?” 

According to another member, juvenile gang 
wars and the prejudices they represent are not 
confined to big cities. ““We have it in Charlottes- 
ville.. There it’s the kids from the county high 
school versus the kids from the city high. The 
ethnic problems, the minority problems, are there, 
just the same.” 

Parents may be “responsible” in the sense of 
transmitting to their children an ethnic identity 
or an economic deprivation, but this and other il- 
lustrations raise questions about the extent to 
which a parent can be held blameworthy. There 
was Mrs. Phillips, a Negro mother who, according 
to a psychiatrist “broke broomsticks over her kid’s 
back in an attempt to discipline him.” She insisted 
that he ‘never spoke a fresh word to her in his 
life” until “indecent company” led him astray. 
She had no money to live in a “decent” neighbor- 
hood or to give her children the things they 
needed. Her inability to provide for them upset 
her, their desire for money “drove them to get it 
the wrong way.” Frustrated by the failure of her 
efforts to make her children good and happy, she 
broke broomsticks over their backs—‘‘even though 
I know it doesn’t help.” In such a case, environ- 
mental and intrapsychic factors set up a cycle in 
which parental behavior contributes to delin- 
quency and delinquency inflames parental be- 
havior. 

In other cases, behavior that is proper in the 
parent’s group may foster rebellion in a child. 
There was the dutiful Puerto Rican mother whose 
daughter tried to sneak out secretly at night be- 


| cause the mother held that “a good Puerto Rican 


girl shouldn’t go out with boys.”’ There was the 
father who cried out in bewilderment and despair 
after his boy had been knifed, “But I did every- 
thing I could for him. I beat him every night. I 
beat the daylights out of him!” There are the 
perfectionist parents who insist on instant obedi- 


f ence, impeccable manners, high marks at school, 


and ask incredulously how their son could be a 
problem child. 


Measures: Punitive or Positive? 

Most states today have statutes under which 
the juvenile court can take action against any 
adult, including parents, who contributes to the 
delinquency of a minor. Today in practically every 
state there is a strong demand that the laws be en- 
forced more rigorously and that legal measures be 
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strengthened. Bills are pending that would put an 
automatic penalty on parents for property damage 
by their children, with no need to prove culpability 
on their part. And controversy boils about the 
whole question of using “strong measures” against 
the parents of juvenile delinquents. 

In this conference also, it brought out differ- 
ences in viewpoint. Despite agreement in princi- 
ple, there was sharp divergence in the emphasis 
with which two types of indiscriminateness were 
condemned: (1) indiscriminate reliance on the 
use of authoritative measures such as fines, jail 
sentences, or threats of legal action against par- 
ents for the delinquency of their children, and (2) 
indiscriminate fear of using such measures. 

Court action.—The group was in agreement 
that automatic, strictly punitive measures are 
likely to do more harm than good. To keep a psy- 
chotic mother in jail for 3 months will not make 
her more adequate as a mother, they argued. 
Again, if a boy becomes delinquent because his 
parents put too much pressure on him, jailing 
them is likely to increase the pressure and lead to 
still more antisocial behavior. It was pointed out 
further that automatic laws assume direct paren- 
tal contribution to all delinquency situations, al- 
though often the cause lies in socioeconomic fact- 
ors rather than parent-child relations. There was 
agreement too that people are deluded if they 
think punishment will magically transform bad 
parents into good ones. “It takes extensive, pro- 
longed efforts to change people’s behavior, and 
much more subtle methods than putting them in 
jail.” 

If the effectiveness of automatic punitive meas- 
ures is so dubious, it was asked, why the great 
surge of pressure to enact them? Several reasons 
were cited. One was frustration about. reducing 
delinquency, the readiness to seize on blame be- 
cause no one knows what else to do. Another was 
that people react strongly against antisocial be- 
havior because the delinquent is acting out their 
own painfully controlled hostility. 

While agreeing on the ineffectuality of absolute 
and automatic penalties for parents of delinquent 
children, a few of the group took a strong stand 
against a blanket fear of using authority when 
only strong measures can be effective. Existing 
laws, they had found, make ample provision for 
this kind of effectiveness. 


A psychiatrist gave one example, involving the 
law that permits courts to take children away 
from parents who are mistreating them. “We had 
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a youngster in psychiatric treatment whose 
mother was using him to act out her own uncon- 
scious impulses toward criminal conduct. Because 
the court was willing to commit the child, we were 
able to make some useful therapeutic moves that 
otherwise would not have been possible.” 

An account of the stern use made of the com- 
pulsory school attendance law in Philadelphia at 
first seemed startling to the listeners. “Last year, 
before the Magistrate’s Court,” reported a school 
official, “the Board of Education prosecuted 666 
parents on a charge of neglect. Fines and costs 
were assessed. Several parents went to jail over- 
night. Our studies show that in 67 percent of these 
cases the child’s school attendance improved, and 
we have reason to think the parents took more 
responsibility as a result of this legal action.” 

He explained that authority was used only in a 
constructive way and only when real indifference 
or recalcitrance on the part of the parents had 
been established. “If a child truants and his par- 
ents don’t know about it and are willing to do 
everything possible to alter matters, we wouldn’t 
take them to court.” Every effort is made to use 
friendly help and influence with the parents and 
also—through the juvenile aid worker—with the 
child. “We have had miraculous things happen 
through just knocking on a door and saying, 
‘Look, Bud, it’s time to go to school’.”” On the other 
hand, “I have seen a family constellation change 
entirely after a court experience. To be sure, we 
run some risk of damaging family relations, but 
we have competent counselors who watch it care- 
fully, and everything depends on how it’s handled. 
There was a case where the father was a pip- 
squeak and the mother a neurotic tyrant. After 
these parents came before the court, the father 
took hold in a masculine way, really began to act 
like a father. The boy, who had been stealing, run- 
ning away, playing truant, began to make an ex- 
cellent record. 

“We have also had parents come down to sit 
with us at the long table. Very impressive. When 
they realize how much we are concerned about 


their child, their own concern is sometimes sharp- 


ened to the point where they can get up steam to 
go to a clinic or take some other needed step.” 
Protests were raised against general use of such 
methods. A 1948 study was quoted, showing less 
improvement in school attendance after court ac- 
tion than in the cases of children whose parents 
were not fined; and a corroboratory statement by 
Judge Polier that a larger proportion of children 


whose parents were fined in the first offense were 
back in court a second time during the same school 
year. A difference was granted, however, since “in 
Philadelphia they use court action only against a 
carefully selected group of parents.” 

A psychiatrist pointed out that for certain cul- 
tural groups, legal sanctions would miss the mark. 
Some Puerto Rican parents, he said, undoubtedly 
contribute to the truancy of their children. “The 
kids don’t want to go to school in the first place. 
In addition, the children may be miserable at 
school, because of language difficulties or rough 
treatment from the others.” He raised the ques- 
tion: If a child is finally forced to sit all day in a 
schoolroom and not understand what goes on, or 
to be subject to outrageous treatment over which 
the teacher has “absolutely no control,” then “isn’t 
it a bit misleading to say there has been improve- 
ment, even though the school attendance is bet- 
ter?” 

Such cases, it was conceded, would not call for 
legal reprisals but rather for a special report re- 
questing appropriate school placement. If the par- 
ents are handicapped or limited by factors beyond 
their control, or if the children are mentally re- 
tarded, they need help and not punishment. For 


some Philadelphia children with low IQ and no ac-. 


ademic motivation, a combined school and work 
program had raised attendance above the average. 
“But if parents are just indifferent and refuse to 
come to an interview or cooperate in any way, 
then we prosecute.” 

The discussants agreed that this judicious use 
of court action is comparable to other methods 
used by social workers to reach parents who are 
unresponsive to the usual casework methods. 
“Caseworkers everywhere will say that there are 
such cases. But there are also cases in which 
strong-arm methods have never been of any help.” 
Moreover, a social worker pointed out that such 
use of court authority to hold parents to their 
responsibilities is not “a punitive device, but 
rather a positive measure to bring in parents who 
have stayed away, to insist that they recognize 
their responsibility, to find ways of strengthening 
their own sense of responsibility. I am not theo- 
retically opposed to punishment, but I just have 
never been able to figure out how mere punish- 
ment would build up parents’ ability to give chil- 
dren what they need.” 


A psychiatrist summarized the opinion of many 
when he said, “One way in which a state of being 
responsible is induced in a person is by his being 
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held responsible. You have a quiver-full of arrows 
for treatment. You use counseling; you use a 
school program; you use a whole host of things. 
We would not want to discard court action, but we 
do want to put it in perspective. The danger, I 
think, is the public’s tendency to use court action 
as a cure-all. The public, very understandably, 
wants a panacea.” 

Another member added, “The present practice 
of juvenile courts to require restitution by chil- 
dren for damage done, according to their ability 
to pay, plus the present law about contributing to 
the delinquency of minors, are sufficient. Any law 
over and above that defeats its own purpose, by 


being a punitive instead of a _ constructive 
measure.” 


Other Approaches to Other Parents 


Having agreed that for certain parents legal ac- 
tion may rouse an inactive sense of responsibility, 
the group moved on to consider what preventive 
or remedial measures can be helpful with parents 
whose attitude toward the delinquency of their 
children is by no means indifference. More atten- 
tion was given to methods and obstacles than to 
defining the kinds of parent most likely to profit 
by each method. 

The group approach.—Two psychiatrists re- 
ported experiences with very different kinds of 
group discussions as a tool for helping parents of 
delinquent or predelinquent children. One de- 
scribed two kinds of group discussions which had 
been quite successful in St. Louis: (1) discussion 
groups in child education and mental health, for 
parents in general—groups led, not by “lecturers,” 
but by parents from their own kind of social set- 
ting; (2) group therapy for education of parents 
of preadolescents who had been identified as “po- 
tentially delinquent.” “When these groups first 
get together, there is invariably much said about 
the school’s fault. But after a few sessions that 
drops out and the parents are able to recognize 
that the problem the child exhibits in school is re- 
lated to what is happening at home.” 

Two limitations were noted in this program. It 
was considered productive chiefly when the chil- 
dren are quite young; and it has failed to reach 
certain groups, notably the city Negroes and the 
fairly prosperous white suburban families. Ef- 
forts are being made to discover the reasons for 
these limitations, and to overcome them; for the 
St. Louis educators believe firmly that “the neigh- 
borhood group, no matter where it meets, is the 


answer to the problem of how to change parents’ 
attitudes.” 

The same limitations were not reported by a 
psychiatrist from New York. In the Bureau of 
Mental Health Services in the New York City 
Court of Domestic Relations, he said, they have 
set up therapy groups for parents who would not 
work with a social worker or psychiatrist, but 
blamed their children’s problems on the schools— 
their bigness, the prejudices encountered there, 
the language barrier. As in St. Louis, after these 
parents in group discussions had expressed their 
criticisms and had been listened to “with some- 
thing more than the nice permissive social work- 
er’s smile” many were able to turn in a more pro- 
ductive way to consider their own roles in their 
children’s difficulties. This approach was not al- 
ways successful, but “with about half of the 
mothers who had failed to improve even after 6 
months to 1 year of individual treatment, we made 
varying degrees of progress.” Now, group therapy 
is no longer reserved for those recalcitrant to in- 
dividual therapy; and group discussions are used 
even at intake. “Altogether, we think group dis- 
cussions and group therapy are very important 
means of working with parents.” 

The individual approach.—Casework and indi- 
vidual psychotherapy were also recommended as 
methods of helping parents cope with delinquency 
in their children, especially if some professional 
assumptions can be modified and an attempt 
made to “reach out” to clients. A social worker 
spoke of successful experiences with so-called “ag- 
gressive casework” and declared that the case-— 
work concept about working only with those who 
“want help” has been distorted to mean “those 
who can ask for help around certain problems that 
we choose to treat.” 

Caseworkers and psychiatrists also “choose to 
treat” certain clients, according to the sociologist. 
“In child guidance clinics the trend has been away 
from delinquents to middle-class and upper-mid- 
dle-class children. In 1952, for instance, there 
were 86 referrals to the Institute for Juvenile 
Research from a North Side area in Chicago and 
32 from a colored district on the South Side. Per- 
haps 200 boys got into the juvenile court from the 
North Side area and over 2,000 from the South 
Side area. In addition, almost all the 86 North 
Side children were accepted for treatment, and 
very few of the South Side ones.” 

A psychiatrist said this trend is evident 
throughout the country, adding that because child- 
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hood schizophrenia and the neuroses of the middle 
class are more responsive to therapy, child guid- 
ance clinics, set up originally to deal with delin- 
quency, are turning away from treating delin- 
quents. Another psychiatrist insisted, however, 
that such a statement needs strong qualification, 
depending on the philosophy of the practitioners. 
In Charlottesville, for example, the director and 
the psychiatrist have succeeded in changing the 
caseload so that today a majority of patients come 
from the lowest economic brackets, whereas form- 
erly between 80 and 90 percent were from the 
middle and upper classes. “But both social workers 
and lower-class clients, especially Negroes, have 
to be convinced. You have to persuade your staff 
not to be afraid of the patients, and not to be 
afraid that the clinics will be closed if some pa- 
tients ‘act out’ a bit during treatment.” 

The “area” approach.—A very different way of 
helping parents, based on a different conception 
of delinquency causation, was described by the 
originator and director of the Chicago Area Pro- 
ject. This plan assumes that, at least in slum areas, 
delinquency is largely a byproduct of the current 
deterioration in social relationships and social 
cohesiveness. Accordingly, this approach is direc- 
ted to the community rather than to individual 
families. 

In many urban slum areas, the project director 
pointed out, as a result of combined circumstances 
boys can enhance their status chiefly by being 
clever delinquents. There is positive approval of 
delinquency, and children who specialize in bur- 
glary dispose.of thousands of dollars worth of 
stolen goods right in their own neighborhood, to 
restaurant owners, storekeepers, and citizens gen- 
erally. We have depended too long, he said, on let- 
ting people in privileged circumstances decide 
what people in these blighted areas need. But the 
greatest potential available is the organized effort 
of the people living in those areas. “In 35 years I 
haven’t encountered many people in slums or out- 
side who weren’t interested in their children. I 
don’t think we are going to help them by police 
methods or by punitive efforts of any kind, or by 
giving them something, either in the way of pro- 
grams or something else. We can help them best 
by discovering some way to utilize their talents, 
interests, capacities, and understanding.” 

- He told of how, over the past 20 years, “we in 
the Chicago Area Project have helped neighbor- 
hoods to organize themselves for action in regard 
to the welfare of children. Through neighbors’ 
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own efforts, aided in part by state money and a ¥ 
little advice from our central office, recreational § ?! 
and educational programs have been set up, vari- te 
ous sorts of community action have been engaged d 
in, and work with individual delinquents has been § © 
carried on. 9 
“We have found it extremely useful to employ tt 
as staff ‘marginal persons’—individuals who h 
themselves were delinquent but who are now es- dl 
tablished in some lawful pursuit, or individuals ® 
who have lived close enough to delinquents to have 
some sense of what they are like and what their ; 
feelings and attitudes are. Such persons can make ' 
contact with delinquent youngsters and establish : 
the first, perhaps weak, link between them and fj 
conventional society. And that may serve as the P 
means of breaking down the barrier and incorpo- 7 
rating them into some kind of constructive social 
group. 4 
“We have enough statistics to show that this is 
not the whole answer to delinquency prevention, . 
but there is a lot of merit in it. I am sure that in t 
these blighted areas we have to think in terms of I 
creating some kind of human instrument that con- Bi - 
sists of the people themselves.” : 
The conference members did not regard these ‘ 
various approaches as mutually exclusive. Rather, i 
there was considerable discussion of their possible T 
integration and mutal support. Bridges are}, 
needed, it was agreed, between the different kinds e 
of efforts at motivating parents to do something ‘ 
about their problems. “What I would like to see,” . 
said one, ’would be a psychiatric team working if 
with the whole range of social agencies and with 
the organized residents in a high delinquency area 
—a combination of all the approaches we have 
talked about, operating as a unit in collaboration 
with the people of the community.” : 
Obstacles to Preventive Efforts . 
Prevailing conditions—A number of obstacles : 


to effective work with parents and children have 
been noted—aside from the major one of inade- 
quate knowledge about how best to serve delin- 
quents and their parents. Some obstacles lie in the 
environment itself, in socioeconomic factors many 
of which are beyond the reach of professional 
therapy. People who live in severe poverty or who 
have suffered prejudice and discrimination may 
have been hurt by so many experiences that only 
arduous and persistent work can reach them 
at all. 


Another obstacle cited by several members is 
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unfavorable school conditions. One spoke of “a 
jungle of distrust between children and teachers, 
teachers and parents, principals and teachers,” ad- 
4 ding, ‘“To the teachers it is like being sent to pur- 
~~ & gatory to be assigned to some schools in low-in- 
come areas, while to the parents the attitudes of 
the teachers seem unbearable.” Nevertheless, some 
i. hope was held out for improving such situations 
through group discussions and painstaking case- 
work. 

An appalling shortage of staff and facilities 
constitutes another obstacle. A psychiatrist said 
le there are less than 10 psychiatric clinics attached 
"4 to juvenile courts in the entire United States, so 
ih that thousands of courts must refer children and 
h parents to hospitals or city clinics miles away— 
“Ne 'H even as much as 500 miles. Moreover, these facili- 
ties themselves are overburdened and the courts 
usually have no trained probation officers so that 
there is little information about home and com- 
munity conditions for the clinic to work on. 

All down the line shortages in staff and facili- 
ties hamper effective treatment, cause extreme de- 
lay between arrest and juvenile court hearings, 
prevent the following up of probation violations— 
so that delinquency is abetted. There are not 
enough institutions for the mentally defective, or 
residential schools providing psychiatric care. 
There are not even enough public schools, so that 
“half a million children in the United States are 
on half sessions.” There are not funds enough to 
» employ the various kinds of trained professionals 
needed ; nor are there enough trained people, even 
if funds were available. 


Professional Attitudes and Practices 


A different kind of obstacle was discussed at 
some length—the kind that lies in the attitudes 
and practices of the professions themselves. The 
comments on this subject were sober self-criti- 
cisms from within each field rather than re- 
proaches from outside. A social worker pointed 

repeatedly to “our lack of respect for the parents 
“ffand their tremendous role in child care,’ some 
times resulting in premature and ill-considered 
taking of children from their homes; or evidenced 
in brushing aside the parents’ concern with the 
problems that have helped to make them fail as 
parents; or in “our impossible prescription that 
parents offer perpetually flowing love and af- 


fection.” 
, They spoke too of the fear and anxiety opposite 
rs is “the delinquent,” which affect professional prac- 
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titioners as well as the public at large; and of 
prejudice against ethnic or economic groups which 
results in avoidance of working with some who 
need it most. One suggested that if social workers 
could overcome their anxiety in working with de- 
linquents, their “conviction would gradually get 
‘rubbed off’ on the public.” If we can translate to 
the public, he said, the feeling that these children 
can be helped and do not need to be feared, we 
shall gradually eliminate the need to punish par- 
ents blindly and destructively. 

The professional person’s fear of using author- 
ity and the reluctance to “reach out” to those 
who will not seek help for themselves have been 
mentioned as obstacles to effective work. Another 
obstacle was seen in failure to develop construc- 
tive teamwork between professions, a failure 
growing partly from lack of mutal understanding 
and trust, which in turn may be caused or aggra- 
vated by insufficient staff and facilities. “What a 
psychiatrist can say in a letter to a judge is not 
usually very helpful. What is needed is a close, 
back-and-forth relationship where the psychiatrist 
can sit down with the judge and the probation of- 
ficer and discuss the whole situation.” Despite re- 
ports of excellent working relations in some 
places, examples were given of confusion, misun- 
derstanding, and overt antagonism between mem- 
bers of the legal profession and members of the 
social work, psychology, and psychiatry groups. 
“Judges in most parts of the country don’t want 
psychiatric service except when a lawyer says, ‘I 
demand a psychiatric opinion’.” 

Some judges, it was said, are prejudiced against 
special groups or against delinquents in general, 
so that “a court clinic may even be doing parents 
and children a disfavor if it reduces their antago- 
nism and leads them to expect careful considera- 
tion of their story by the court.” 

But is was said also that psychiatrists have not 
always succeeded in making the judges feel that 
their services can be helpful. Partly this may be 
for lack of opportunity, again related to lack of 
staff and facilities. On the other hand, a psychia- 
trist declared that his profession does not always 
serve courts well. “Many psychiatrists serving 
courts know nothing about children or adolescents. 
And many have had little or no experience in the 
field of forensic psychiatry.” 

Not all of the experts concurred in all of the 
points made, and certainly not all gave equal 
weight to the various factors mentioned. Yet there 
was general consensus regarding the multiplicity 
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of elements to be dealt with in connection with 
juvenile delinquency, the fact that no single source 
can be singled out for blame and no single method 
relied on for improvement. Although no attempt 
was made at formal summary and conclusions, one 
of the psychiatrists covered a good deal of the 
discussion when he said,““Perhaps we can sum up 
by saying we should explore every way that can 
possibly help to mobilize parents’ interest in re- 


ducing delinquency. We should try authoritative 
methods if they seem necessary in particular 
cases. We should try working out substitutes for 
parents when their interest seems nonexistent. We 
should reject blind punishment and accept the 
necessity of finding more effective ways to help 
parents be effective parents. If we do this, we shall 
begin to get somewhere with the problem.” 


The Police and Children in Trouble 


By RHODA J. MILLIKEN 
Former Director, Woman’s Bureau, Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, D. C. 


perennial belief of each generation that its 

successor is much worse and that the world 
will undoubtedly go to the dogs if something dras- 
tic is not done about it. 

The people who are expected to do the drastic 
something are invariably the law-enforcement 
group beginning with the police and ending with 
the institutions. Just what the drastic thing is or 
how it is to be done is never very clear. The fact 
that a surgeon with a knife in his hand is one 
thing and a hospital orderly another when one 
wants an appendix out seems clear enough, but 
when a child or young person is to be stopped 
short in any criminal activity apparently any kind 
of action by anybody seems acceptable without 
much understanding of what the result may be be- 
yond the momentary stopping. The police, who in 
9 cases out of 10 must be the first to set up a block, 
have until very recent years been left to figure out 
the situation as best they could with little help 
from any quarter and considerable criticism when 
their blocking tactics have not worked. 


: DDED TO THE certainty of death and taxes is 


Police Are Often Misunderstood 


The slogan in wide use for many years—“‘Keep 
the children out of the hands of the police”—was 
based in part on a sincere belief that the police did 
not know how to handle children in trouble but 
more largely on complete ignorance of the inevit- 
ability of police coming in contact with children 
in trouble. Unfortunately for the children a wall 
of misunderstanding was built between the police 
and other services in the community which has 


taken and is taking much thoughtful effort on the 
part of both groups to overcome. That such an ef- 
fort is not only worth while but imperative is now 
recognized as other services learn more about 
police operations and police learn more about the 
children they meet. There is a steadily increasing 
recognition on the part of the police that the way 
in which they discharge their duty makes a vast 
amount of difference in the child’s attitudes and 
subsequent behavior. 


Police as a Factor in Developing Healthy 
Attitudes in Children 


When we examine the responsibilities of the 
police this inevitability of their contact with chil- 
dren becomes quite obvious. The report of a house- 
breaking, a stolen automobile, a robbery on the 
streets, runaway children and young people, crim- 
inal assaults of all varieties, and any of the multi- 
tude of expressions of antisocial behavior prohi- 
bited by law, all come within the scope of police 
operations. It falls on the shoulders of no other 
agency in the community to initiate and carry 
through the necessary investigations. 

As a result of their work the police may find 
that the housebreaking was committed by a group 
of 12- to 16-year-old boys; the robbery by a pair of 
youngsters who knock about unwary pedestrians 
for what money they can get from them with com- 
plete unconcern as to what happens to their vic- 
tims. The stolen car may have been taken by a lad 
who wanted to “show his girl a good time’; the 
runaways, both boys and girls, may be found in all 
kinds of undesirable places with all sorts of people 
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who have taken to the primrose path. The criminal 
assaults may have been committed by teen-agers 
or may involve small children—victims of the 
offense—who must be used as witnesses. We could 
go on endlessly listing the types of difficulties in 
which these youngsters become involved and for 
the solution of which the police are primarily re- 
sponsible. 

Added to this matter of investigating reported 
offenses is the duty of the police to provide day in 
and day out, night in and night out, surveillance 
of their community for the protection of its cit- 
izens and the prevention as far as possible of the 
commission of crime. It is they who in their 
rounds see the child playing hooky from school, or 
the youngster hanging around some undesirable 
place on which they are keeping an eye, or the 
teen-ager on the streets late at night aimlessly 
wandering about. They do see these things and if 
it is the policy of their department to consider 
these youngsters as important as traffic violations 
or disorderly adults, then in that area they can do 
much to prevent serious problems arising. 

The volume of contacts resulting from the rou- 
tine police operations in any given community is 
always surprising as it outruns the contacts of all 
other community agencies—public and private— 
except the schools. Obviously, then, it is a matter 
of real concern what manner of men and women 
make up the personnel of the police department, 
what the policy of that department is regarding 
its activities and its relationships to other services 
in the community, and, perhaps less recognized 
but most important, what facilities there are for 
giving the personnel the understanding and train- 
ing to deal with these problems in a constructive 
fashion. 


When a Police Officer Is Untrained 


This is not to say that we wish to make case- 
workers or psychiatric social workers out of the 
police, but it is to say again and again that in view 
of their unavoidable contacts with children it is 
imperative that they be afforded the means of 
knowing about the reason for children’s behavior 
and of understanding the reactions their own at- 
titudes and methods may bring about with the re- 
sult that a boy or girl may gain something helpful 
from the experience or may have a tremendously 
increased hostility toward authority and the 
society which has set it up. 


We read in the papers, for example, that a 16- 
year-old girl is found to be the person responsible 
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for a series of thefts from dry cleaning establish- 
ments where she had worked for short periods, 
and that she has been disposing of the goods 
through a notorious “fence” on whom, up to this 
time, it had been difficult to get evidence. The 
press gives details of the clever detective work 
which led to the solution of the case and winds up 
with the statement that the “fence” will be 
charged with receiving stolen goods in a number 
of instances and “the minor will be referred to the 
juvenile authorities.” 

Neither the press nor the detectives know that 
months before these operations began Officer 
Jones on his late afternoon rounds had seen this 
girl in company with some older boys hanging out 
in a tavern near her home and had told her to clear 
out, that he didn’t want to find her around there 
again; nor did they know that the girl’s response 
was that she wasn’t doing anything, just waiting 
around until her mother, who worked, came home 
and was told to do her waiting around at home. 
Nor did they know that the boys had considered 
that a pretty good idea after all, for the home pro- 
vided more privacy for working out their budding 
gang plans. Nor did they know that the girl’s 
mother soon left word that she didn’t want any 
kids hanging around eating up everything in the 
icebox, and that the group then moved their hang- 
out to another tavern where another officer again 
advised that it was no place for the girl to be and 
that if he found her there again he’d have to take 
her in. None found out that she had stopped high 
school the day she was 16 and secured a work per- 
mit and had tried out first one job and then an- | 
other, finding no satisfaction in any. They did 
know that her mother spent most of her earnings 
trying to keep herself and her flat attractive for 
the latest boy friend and did not want “kids mes- 
sing around.” Nor did they realize that this teen- 
ager, pushed out by her mother and “pushed 
around” by the law, resented everything and 
everybody and found comfort and satisfaction 
only with a group like herself on the “out” who 
sympathized with her problems of unsympathetic 
parents, nosey police, and troublesome work. 

So two ofticers with the best of intentions had 
simply raised higher the barrier between this 
girl’s path and the road to a more satisfactory ex- 
istence. Although well trained in the latest crime 
detection methods and traffic control, these officers 
no doubt had had little or no instruction in the 
problems of kids on the loose. They knew that it 
was bad business to have these young ones hang- 
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ing around, but the only technique they knew was 
to “keep ’em on the move.” Their department had 
an excellent detective bureau but had not found it 
necessary to assign or train people for “juvenile 
work.” 


Training Can Make the Difference 


Contrast such a situation with one in which an 
officer has had some training and realizes that 
when children do things out of the usual run it is 
a matter for inquiry and perhaps referral to the 
special unit in his department which knows more 
about such things and knows what to do about 
them. He finds a 10-year-old boy building a bonfire 
at the side of a vacant house. He puts out the fire, 
finds out where the boy lives, takes him home, and 
talks with his mother about the dangers of such 
activities. At first the boy’s mother seems im- 
patient with both the officer and the child and then 
apologizes, explaining that she does not know 
what to do with Johnny. He’s always going off and 
is crazy about burning things. He likes to see the 
light, he tells her, and to hear the crackle; she’s 
spanked him, put him to bed, deprived him of his 
comic books, tried about everything she can think 
of to discipline him, but gets nowhere. In every 
other respect he is a good boy, never misses school, 
does all right in his work, and goes to Sunday 
school regularly ; in fact, he gives less trouble than 
the older children except for this one thing, and 
she had thought he was doing better because as far 
as she knew he had not set any fires for some time. 

To the officer’s question quietly put: “Is that 
right, Johnny?” the boy hesitates and then says 
it’s not quite right because he is the one who 
started the fire in the school basement last week, 
but he didn’t really mean to; he just somehow did. 
Without giving any advice as to punishment, with- 
out threats of any legal action, but with the simple 
statement that he will send someone to see Johnny 
and his mother who can perhaps help them resolve 
this difficulty, the officer leaves them and makes 
his report to the special unit which recognizes the 
kind of help the child and his family need and se- 
cure service for them from a specialized children’s 
agency in the community. 

In other situations where the child is not the 
aggressor but the victim of an offense, the method 
by which the police deal with the problem is 
equally important if the child is not to be the 
victim of additional trauma. This is particularly 
true:in cases of sex offenses of various sorts. Here, 
asim all other cases, the police have the duty to 


investigate thoroughly, to develop the facts in the 
case; but they have the added responsibility to 
conduct their questioning of the child victim so 
that he does not come out of the experience 
either with an intensely morbid interest in sex or 
an ineradicable scar of fear that may upset all his 
adult life. It is the responsibility of the officer, too, 
to learn what factors played a part in the situa- 
tion in which the child found himself, for in the 
great majority of these cases there is not a sudden 
brutal attack by an unknown person, but rather an 
indirect introduction of the child to abnormal ac- 
tivities. It is little protection to such a child to put 
one individual behind bars and leave the child in 
a situation which provides no protection against 
new aggressions by similar persons and may re- 
sult in an abnormal pattern of living for the child. 


“Now We Are Square With Everybody” 


Again there are simpler situations—at least on 
the surface they are simpler—where routine police 
action can build up or tear down good attitudes, 
respect for other peoples’ property, rights, priv- 
ileges, and the rules by which we live together. 

A scout car returning to service after partici- 
pating in a road block, receives a call to “meet a 
citizen rear of 1002 Blank street. Boys playing 
ball in alley cracked his windshield” and the an- 
nouncer adds cheerfully, ““Boy is he mad!” To the 
alley they go where the angry citizen rants about 
what children do nowadays, demands to know why 
police let them play ball in the alley and what’s all 
the money spent on playgrounds for. He winds up 
by saying that undoubtedly one Freddie threw the 
fatal ball. ““Freddie’s always up to something and 
fresh as they come.” In answer to the question 
whether he saw Freddie throw the ball he says 
he can’t say, but he can take them to Freddie’s 
house and to the homes of the other two boys who 
were playing with him. 

Freddie denies being with the other boys. The 
others say Freddie was with them but there were 
also other boys. They don’t know their names be- 
cause they “just came up and joined in” and they 
definitely do not know which one threw the ball 
that hit the man’s car. 

Obviously someone is not telling the truth. The 
owner of the car thinks they should all be taken 
to the police station and given a little help in re- 
freshing their memories—this with a wink at the 
officers. And he wants it definitely understood that 
someone is going to pay for the damage or he will 
know the reason why. The situation calls for much 
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patience, persistence, and time. Having set up a 
defense of complete ignorance, the boys wait 
serenely to see what the officers will do. One of 
them declares impatiently that the best thing to be 
done is to file papers on the bunch in juvenile court 
and let the judge decide who’s lying. The other 
agrees that could be done but believes it would be 
simpler to get things straightened out now; after 
all the boys were there and do know how the ac- 
cident happened. He suggests that the irate cit- 
izen go home and he will report to him later. 
Later the officer returns to the citizen’s home, 
not with Freddie but with one of the other boys 
and his father ready to pay for the damage. Fred- 
die, it seems, had been forbidden by his parents to 
play in the alley and did not want to admit in 
front of them that he had disobeyed; neither did 
he want to tell on his playmate, so he thought 
denying he had been there was the best way out. 
The other boys not knowing he had denied it had 
said he was with them. The boy who was actually 
to blame, knowing that Freddie usually was 
blamed for anything that happened, thought he 
might as well be blamed for this too if anyone 
was; not that he would say Freddie did it—he 
simply would claim not to know anything. And as 
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police were said to be pretty dumb probably no- 
thing would come of it. The fact that the officer 
patiently worked out the problem with them gave 
the boys more respect for the officer than a dozen 
carelessly drawn papers forwarded to the court. 
But most important, as a result of the officer’s 
method the boys faced up to their problem instead 
of evading it or spending time building up de- 
fenses prior to a hearing. It stopped short the 
business of making Freddie the neighborhood 
scapegoat, an embittering and usually disastrous 
role, and as Freddie himself put it, “Now we are 
square with everybody.” 

It is understandable from the tremendous vol- 
ume of business with which the police must deal, 
that often short cuts seem desirable and only a 
realization of the significance to the child of what- 
ever is done and the way in which it is done, can 
prevent hasty and thoughtless action. No one 
realizes more clearly than the police how quickly 
a child can set up patterns of thinking and living 
that are damaging to himself and others; no one 
has a keener desire to prevent that happening. 
And no one is in a more strategic position to do so 
than the police. 


Reaching Out To Prevent Delinquency 


By MARIE DUFFIN 
Director, Child Welfare Department, New York City Youth Board 


Tie MEN STOOD on the sandy shore of an iso- 
lated island and argued as the rowboat, their 
only means of transportation, drifted slowly 
away. Each one blamed the other for failing to tie 
it down securely. And while they fought, hurling 
accusations at each other, the boat moved further 
and further out to sea until it was beyond reach. 

This kind of dispute is duplicated every day 
When people discuss social problems—for ex- 
ample, juvenile delinquency. At one time or an- 
other parents, teachers, police, judges, and youth 
themselves have been saddled with the guilt for 
this social ill, The blame placers feel they have 
done their job when the so-called cause or respon- 
sibility for delinquency is mentioned. From here 
they imply it is a simple step, like tying up an 
artery or amputating a limb, and the societal or- 


ganism will be made well again. 

At the time of this writing the press is blazon- 
ing the sordid tale of youth delinquency over the 
nation’s front pages. ““Teen-age Terrors,” “Thrill 
Killers,” “Teen Hoodlums,” “Old Wild West Safer 
Than Subway,” “Pinks Help Punks,” “Judges 
Are Mollycoddling” are a few of the titles that 
tell of murder or other forms of violence com- 
mitted by teen-agers. In the wake of these stories 
comes an avalanche of remedies, “give the night 
sticks back to the cops,” “burn them,” “put them 
in jail for life,” “we need a curfew,” “private 
psychiatric examinations for all school children,” 
“provide more parks, playgrounds and recreation” 
are some of the suggested remedies. At a time like 
this, “Public opinion allows itself the most ridic- 
ulous display of cheap denial mechanisms, which 
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surpass anything we might have been subjected 
to 80 years ago on issues like Tuberculosis or Ve- 
nereal Disease.”’! 

The delinquency situation certainly is a serious 
and sobering problem to contemplate. It is a con- 
dition that calls for immediate action on the part 
of police, courts, social agencies, and all commu- 
nity organizations dealing with children and 
youth. However, a sensational headline approach 
which tends to create hysteria does more harm 
than good and may nullify much of the construc- 
tive action already underway in the community. 

Social problems are rarely discrete phenomena. 
They are an interweaving of one with another re- 
sulting in complex situations that defy attack 
from a single direction. And what makes them 
even more difficult to handle is the fact that they 
are in a sense a normal outcome of the dynamic 
interplay of forces in a society. The blame cannot 
be pinned on one societal element or condition. 

Some years back a group of international ex- 
perts in the social and psychological sciences met 
at a United Nations sponsored forum on juvenile 
delinquency and gave this ideal eloquent expres- 
sion. “The roots of delinquent behavior,” they 
said, lie in part in the defects of society itself, and 
we all share a responsibility for them.” They saw 
that there was no solution to be found in merely 
placing blame. What the situation required was a 
hitching up of moral courage and social respon- 
sibility—an all-out cooperative effort. For, con- 
cluded the more than 50 conferees, “society has 
the obligation as well as the need to provide for 
those children who become delinquent, the services 
and situations needed by them to achieve con- 
structive social living.” 


Need To Understand What Is in 
Back of Delinquency 


In order to understand and to deal with juve- 
nile and youth delinquency it is imperative that we 
pursue a course scientifically oriented and con- 
trolled. There is a scarcity of scientific data avail- 
able in professional literature on causes. There is 
also a dearth of material, based on experience, in 
the area of treating the aggressive, acting-out 
adolescent. A sober and orderly approach here 
calls for much more research, much more, and bol- 
der experimentation. Without such knowledge, 
nevertheless, we can within our own experience 
assemble a tabulation of some causes which are 


1 Fritz Redl and David Wineman, Children Who Hate. Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1951. 
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real enough, even though they may not be compre- 
hensive. The world is living in an age of anxiety 
and apprehension. The challenge of the atomic age 
is at once thrilling, terrifying, incomprehensible, 
and unsettling. To come of age at this time when 
we are assured daily of the imminence of a trip to 
the moon or being atomized the next day places a 
strain on the best-adjusted adult, to say nothing 
of the adolescent who is frequently in an ambiv- 
alent, fluid state emotionally which makes him a 
dependent child one day and a brave new adult the 
next. 

However, a listing of causes of juvenile delin- 
quency in order of priority must first take into ac- 
count the home and members of the family, the 
emotional and spiritual climate of the home, the 
interpersonal relationships, the role of the mother 
and father in creating what we call home. Does 
the child experience the security of love, accept- 
ance, and discipline which allows him to develop 
normally and safely? Is there family cohesive- 
ness? Do the mother and father furnish sound 
patterns of womanhood and manhood which the 
child can follow in his process of growing up? Is 
there reasonable economic security and space for 
living? 

We know that, in the majority of homes fro 
which the juvenile and youth delinquents come, 
the answers to most of these questions are in the 
negative. 

Two other conditions which have affected teen- 
age youth are the establishment of compulsory 
military training as a part of our current way of 
life and the comparative ease with which lucrative 
employment may be obtained by youth during 
periods of labor shortage due to war and crisis 
situations. An attitude often noted among teen- 
age boys is, “why should I try—the Army is going 
to get me anyway.” 

Additional factors, environmental and other- 
wise, which appear to be associated with delin- 
quency #e: housing, particularly in changing in- 
terstitial areas, where cultural conflicts are likely 
to arise; low income in combination with family 
and environmental disorganization; discrimina- 
tion; family breakdown, particularly the absence 
of one or both parents from the home; neglect and 
active abuse by adults; the prevalence of criminal 
behavior by elders to the extent where such be- 
havior becomes a model on which the child builds 
his own behavior pattern ; lack of proper religious 
and ethical training in the home, and disorganized 
communities. 
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We must also keep in mind that many of the 
parents themselves come from a background of 
long deprivation and insecure living. In the 1930’s 
we struggled through the depression when the 
father sold apples on the street and often the 
mother was the only wage earner in the home— 
when she was lucky enough to get a day’s cleaning 
job at 50 cents an hour. Parental roles were re- 
versed, with the father frequently doing the 
housework while the mother went out to work. 
Then came World War II with all its dislocations 
and suffering. Again the mother assumed the roles 
of breadwinner, mother and father. This may be 
one of the reasons why in the histories of youth 
in trouble today we consistently find the mother 
the dominant figure and the father a rather nebu- 
lous, inconsequential person, except when he 
stands out as harsh and punitive, with little under- 
standing or acceptance of his children, or has com- 
pletely deserted his family. 

It is obvious that no one of these factors is nec- 
essarily the cause of delinquency. However, study 
of large numbers of these histories of delinquent 
youth indicate that there is probably a causative 
relationship between combinations of these factors 
and delinquency, particularly where home condi- 
tions are inadequate to begin with. 


From Where Do Our Delinquents Come? 


All of these considerations and factors were 
part of the backdrop which the New York City 
Youth Board looked at when building its juvenile 
delinquency prevention program in New York 
City. Early studies clearly indicated that more 
than half of the children and youth getting into 
trouble in schools, in the community and later 
coming to the attention of the juvenile, youth, and 
adolescent courts came from 11 high delinquency 
areas in the city. These children and youth came 
from families who were constantly struggling 
with inadequate income, with cramped, shabby, 


and deteriorated housing, with serious marital 


conflict that more often than not expressed itself 
in separation, desertion, out-of-wedlock children, 
shifting parental figures, and symptoms of emo- 
tional deprivation. A significant number of mem- 
bers of these families had difficulties that brought 
them to the attention of the courts, corrective in- 
stitutions, or mental hospitals. Some of these dif- 
ficulties revolved around the marriage relationship 


* Bradley Buell and Associates, Community Fineine for Human Serv- 
ices. New York: Columbia University Press, 195: 


8 Pattern for Prevention. New York City a Board, January 1953. 
Reaching the Unreached. New York City Youth Board, 1952. 
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or failure to support the family. Others arose from 
conflicts with the law, manifesting themselves in 
the form of misdemeanors or felonies. Many had 
one or more children in the family known to the 
courts and many had penal institutional experi- 
ence. Often a combination of these difficulties was 
found to exist in one family. 

These are the families characterized in the case 
records of some agencies as exhibiting symptoms 
of “gross social pathology” and resistive to out- 
side help. They are generally discouraged, seri- 
ously deprived, economically and emotionally sub- 
merged by their own sufferings and always in 
trouble in the community. They represented long 
lists of clearings in the Social Service Exchange, 
the majority of registrations falling in the official 
authoritative agency category. Quite a few were 
known at some time to voluntary service agencies 
but their cases had been closed because of their 
inability to use the services offered. This is a 
group of multiproblem families similar to those 
referred to by Bradley Buell in his St. Paul 
Study.? 


“Aggressive Casework” 


In order to provide treatment services for this 
group the referral units and the voluntary agen- 
cies in contract with the New York City Youth 
Board agreed that it was necessary to develop new 
techniques and that these techniques would have 
to include reaching out to families in a more posi- 
tive manner and to a much greater degree than 
was ordinarily practiced.* 

In early attempts at reaching out, or aggressive . 
casework as the process has come to be called, it 
was necessary for the staff to rethink their pattern 
of practice within the framework of sound case- 
work and apply their skills in new settings with 
new and different emphasis. The uninvited visit 
to the home of the client, the repeated attempts 
by mail or home visiting to reach the parent, the 
need for firmness and persistence in presenting to 
his parents Tommy’s problem in the school or 
community, were first seen by the professional 
staff as an infringement on the parents’ privacy 
and personal rights and as an assumption of au- 
thority which the agency by law did not possess. 
However, a careful and frank examination of 
these attitudes by the caseworkers themselves re- 
vealed on their part considerable rejection of this 
type of client. The workers finally saw that they 
would have to deal with their own resistance be- 
fore they could deal with resistive clients. 
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This opened up new vistas and made possible 
more consciously thought-out approaches and 
techniques. Reaching out or aggressive casework 
became more than a half-hearted home visit or a 
series of friendly notes to the parents to come in 
and talk about Tommy who was in trouble in the 
school or in the community. Probably the most im- 
portant factor in reaching out was conviction on 
the part,of each worker that this family with all 
of its members, in-all: its forlorn, sometimes. sor- 
did, and usually hopeless state, was worth saving. 
Furthermore,-the conviction grew that most of 
them had some capacity for change and could be 
helped. 

Armed with these two convictions, 
the next step was an approach to the client which 
involved courtesy, kindness, and a warm accept- 
ance of him as a person, worthy of consideration. 
This latter was extremely important because such 
feeling cannot be faked. A purely intellectual ac- 
ceptance of the situation would be immediately 
sensed by the client because “their life experience 
compared with our own relatively over-protected 
ones have usually made them more keenly aware 
of that part of us that is ungiving, unloving, judg- 
mental and maybe a little phony.’’* 

In connection with acceptance of the client, lan- 
guage played a very important part. Language is 
one real symbol of social status and can be used to 
create social distance. We frequently saw and still 
see entries in our case records that the mother or 
father was so intellectually limited that little could 
be expected in terms of cooperation or improve- 
ment. As the worker became aware of her own 
rejections and accepted the client with real 
warmth, with all of his hostility and rejection, his 
language and verbalized difficulties, it was often 
revealed that he was not so intellectually limited 
or inadequate. This type of quick diagnosis fre- 
quently represented the worker’s rejection of 
earthy, uncouth expressions and four-letter words 
which characterize the language of some groups. 


The Case of Myron Miller 


The following case of Myron Miller in one of 
our referral units helps to point up some of the 
attitudes and techniques developed by caseworkers 
in the reaching out or aggressive casework pro- 
gram. 

The referral unit came to know the Millers 


4 “Helping Children With Social Problems To Make Satisfactory Ad- 
justments,” by Mrs. Mary S. Diamond, Coordinator of the Youth Board, 
Board of Education Referral Unit Project. Paper delivered at the Na- 
tional Education Association Conference, June 30, 1954. 
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when the school referred Myron, a 10-year-old. 
The school had had no success in getting him to 
behave, nor had it been able to achieve response 
and help from his mother. He was the only one of 
four -children in the fawtly old enough to be in 
school. 

Myron, a slightly-built boy, whose clothes were 
clean but shabby, was causing serious disruptions 
in the school by his aggressive conduct, physical 
attacks on the children, and by defiance and verbal 
attacks upon the teacher. He truanted occasion: 
ally, cried easily, and stuttered. The school was 
baffled by the boy and felt helpless enough to be- 
lieve that the only remaining solution was to 
transfer him to one of the schools Gaskenaton for 
problem children. 

His mother, a largely built, senatiahduabial 
woman, seemed irresponsible, unapproachable, 
and antagonistic. It was also thought that she was 
intellectually dull. She had refused repeated in- 
vitations to come to the school. On one occasion 
when she did come, she expressed her resentments 
forcefully, became antagonistic, and in turn an- 
tagonized and frightened the school personnel. In 
her dealings with the Department of Welfare, 
from which the family received most of its finan- 
cial support, Mrs. Miller was found to be strongly 
aggressive, intractable, and somewhat frighten- 
ing. As our caseworker came to understand Mrs. 
Miller better it became evident that she was a 
deeply-troubled woman whose sole way of show- 
ing her feelings about her childhood and adult 
deprivations was to strike out aggressively at 
everyone and everything. 

The Millers, like many other families known to 
us, were trying to make their way as members of 
a social minority and an economically-depressed 
group living in extreme poverty and substandard 
housing. Before Mrs. Miller had her own children, 
she experienced a childhood home of emotional 
and economic poverty with two women who were 
not relatives. In her bewildered attempts to com- 
bat loneliness and to create a family life, she had 
formed associations with the fathers of her chil- 
dren, only to find that these did not turn out to be 
steady, reliable, and lasting relationships. Never 
having been able to rely on anyone, Mrs. Miller 
felt a deep necessity to do so, despite an equally 
strong certainty that this would never happen to 
her. Her bitterness, as well as a real strength in 
her, combined to devise this outer facade of show- 
ing frightening anger and of appearing to want 
nothing from anyone, as though any offers could 
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mean only interference, and not help. At the same Equipped with the knowledge gained from ex- 
time, she had developed a necessity to insist on perience, that overwhelmed parents can bring to 
having Myron assume some responsibilities which bear vital and wholesome influences on their 
might be expected of the man of the family, while young children if helped to do so, our caseworker 
she complained of his being “‘too manly.” centered her next efforts on getting to know 

Ail this was unknown to the caseworker at the Myron’s mother, and on giving her an experience 
outset. With a deep belief that the readiness to of knowing what an offer of help really means. 
understand, and the patience to find ways of During the following 7 months the caseworker 
reaching Mrs. Miller might be of help to her and went to the home to talk with Mrs. Miller about 
consequently to Myron and the younger children, every 2 weeks. For the caseworker, going to the ; 
the caseworker approached the family. home meant the physical discomfort of travel, and 

The refefral unit worked with the Miller family of climbing to the top of a tenement so dilapidated 
for approximately 9 months. A look into the ways that it was being torn down in the city’s slum- 
in which our help was given, and the resultant ef- clearance program. It meant a tolerance for re- 
fect on Myron and his mother may illustrate this peated initial rebuffs which Mrs. Miller expressed 
experience. in open anger, in subtle attempts to discourage 


. Initial Contacts and Responses 
In the first month the caseworker went to the 


school building to talk with Myron weekly, in a 


room in which they could have privacy. At first 
he showed his usual signs of fear and tenseness 
by stuttering and crying silently. The case- 
worker’s written record says: 


_ Following my explanation that I wanted to be of help 
to Myron and what { knew he sometimes had trouble in 
school, Myron responded that he did not do well in his 
subjects and he felt nervous when he talked to grownups. 
It was harder for him to talk when he was nervous be- 
cause he stuttered worse. I recognized the discomfort in 
this and wondered why he felt afraid of me. Myron 
could not answer and I said children sometimes are 
afraid that grownups at school will get them into trouble 
with their parents. I did not want to cause Myron 
trouble but wanted to help him so things could go more 
happily. Myron said his second report card was worse 
than his first. 

He has always stuttered and guesses he is like his 
father who stuttered too. He has a 5-year-old brother 
and he doesn’t stutter. He also has twin sisters 2 years 
old. He smiled as he spoke of the twins and added that 
he has to take care of them sometimes. He guessed he 
did not mind this but would prefer to have more time to 
play out-of-doors. 

Myron was receptive to my suggestion that I would 
like to talk further with him at school and to meet his 
mother also. He offered to carry his mother a note about 
this and when I explained about writing to his mother 
to invite her to our office, Myron volunteered that she 
could come any time as she doesn’t work. 

The next interview with Myron came after Mrs. 
Miller failed her appointment. Myron seemed embar- 
rassed when I said I had not: yet seen his mother and 
would write her again. He guessed she may have been 
busy and he was sure my first letter had been received. 
He had told his mother about talking with a lady at 
school. Myron was unable to share with me what his 
mother’s response had been. I said that I knew mothers 
were often busy and unable to come in and also that 
mothers sometimes feel that a letter from a person at 
school means that there has been trouble. I did not want 
to make trouble for Myron and his mother; and I 
thought that once we had a chance to talk together his 
mother also would know that I was interested in helping 
her and Myron. Myron brightened some and thought 
his mother could perhaps come tomorrow but he accepted 
my writing a letter from the office. 


the caseworker from sitting down, and by inviting 
friends to visit when the caseworker was ex- 
pected. 


Resistances Are Overcome 


Of her first three attempts to talk with Mrs. 
Miller the caseworker reflects her own feelings, 
and her way of tolerating and understanding why 
Mrs. Miller objects to her visits. Simultaneously, 
she conveys to Mrs: Miller that she cares enough 
about her to want to continue to come. Excerpts 
from the caseworker’s record afford a glimpse 
into how this develops: © 


Mrs. Miller did not greet me but instead, stared an- 
grily, did not invite me in and stated “I guess you’re 
anocher one coming to tell me he’s crazy.” I said that I 
was another person coming to discuss Myron but I cer- 
tainly ha@d not come to say he is crazy. I asked if I might 
come in and if Mrs. Miller had received the appointment 
letter. Mrs. Miller gruffly admitted:me and made much 
effort about finding someplace “clean” for me to sit. I 
said I could sit and took the nearest chair. Mrs. Miller 
did not sit but busied herself with the dishes while she 
angrily poured forth a loud tirade. 

She had gotten my letter but there was no use in talk- 
ing. Myron isn’t any more nervous than anyone else. He 
stutters because his father stuttered. 

That _—— said he was crazy and wanted to have 
his head examined. He even wanted the boy sent away 
until he was 21. She would never sign for that. Myron 
acts sensible at home. I said that of course he does and 
he acts sensible in school too. I had not come because 
the school questioned if he is sensible, nor had I come 
to make any suggestions about examination or place- 
ment. Mrs. Miller asked, “then what do you want?” I 
said I wanted to see if there were ways in which I could 
be of help to the family. The school did feel that Myron 
was sometimes troubled and nervous. He was not bad. 
Mrs. Miller answered that she does the best she can. I 
was sure that she did and commented that it is not easy 
to rear a family alone. 


Mrs. Miller followed this with a long, angry 
outburst which described some of her general feel- 
ings of loneliness, desperation, and helplessness. 
As is usual with troubled people, deeper problems 
are often expressed in connection with immediate 
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events in their lives. This time Mrs. Miller de- 
scribed her problems as though they were only 
connected with the Department of Welfare. The 
caseworker understands that more than this is in- 
volved in Mrs. Miller’s feeling, yet she tries to help 
Mrs. Miller deal with this relationship differently. 
Mrs. Miller’s outburst revolves on the Department 
of Welfare which will be sending her a new invest- 
igator, probably worse than the last bad one. She 
had heard that the Department of Welfare was to 
be eliminated. She would be glad, but then her 
family would starve and die. 

I said it was certainly not so that the Department of 
Welfare was being disbanded. I thought Mrs. Miller 
sounded very troubled and hopeless. What was the prob- 
lem with the Department of Welfare? The worker is 
pressing for the address of the children’s father. He 
already gives $10 r week through the court but 
the Department of Welfare wants to recheck his present 
situation. He visits the family but feels he is doing his 


part and refuses further Department of Welfare con- 
tact. I asked what Mrs. Miller had done about the pre- 


sent problem. She had told the worker the man wouldn’t. 


give his address and that was that. 

In discussion, I proposed that there might be some 
other way of working this out. At present, Mrs. Miller 
was jeopardizing her ee: I recognized that the 
father certainly was already being responsible but 
thought that a periodic review may be necessary. I sug- 
gested it may be possible to work things out so that he 
would not lose time from work or be inconvenienced. 
Mrs. Miller softened a bit and agreed she had not asked 
the Department of Welfare worker about any other 

ways of straightening this out. When I offered to clear 
this with the Department of Welfare, Mrs. Miller said 
sharply that she would be glad for help but for God’s 
sake don’t do anything to make matters worse. I tied 
this up with my wish to help and with Mrs. Miller’s 
perhaps not seeing at this point how anything can help. 


Responsibility Is Accepted 


In the next interviews, while Mrs. Miller still 
showed some objection to the caseworker, there is 
a gradual decrease of this. She speaks of numer- 
ous tangible necessities she is unable to obtain 
from the Department of Welfare, and the Housing 
Authority, and the improper care she believes 
Myron got at the hospital when he had a nose in- 
jury. Again the caseworker appreciates Mrs. 
Miller’s burdens. Combined with it comes the case- 
worker’s offer to cushion and support Mrs. Miller 
by obtaining necessary factual information for 
her. Simultaneously she encourages Mrs. Miller to 
discuss alternate plans with the agencies and hos- 
pital. Here the caseworker shows her understand- 
ing that Mrs. Miller needs to have someone who 
shares her efforts to make things better. Most of 
all, Mrs. Miller begins to feel that the caseworker 
has confidence that she can accomplish things for 
herself and her family differently, if she tries. 

On the strength of this, Mrs. Miller begins by 
taking Myron back to the hospital, seeming more 


satisfied with the care he is given. She talks with 
her new Department of Welfare investigator, finds 
him “very nice,” is able to discuss things dif- 
ferently and to meet eligibility requirements. She 
begins to express less dissatisfaction with the 
school when the guidance counselor gives Myron 
some clothes. She also speaks of Myron’s interest 
in attending the recreation center and of his going 
to camp. The caseworker at this time is aware that 
Mrs. Miller, having experienced interest and con- 
cern for herself, feels readier to let Myron engage 
in activities out of the home which are appropriate 
for a child. 

From this point on Mrs. Miller becomes able to 
manage herself and her family’s affairs somewhat 
more successfully. Despite occasional vacillation, 
some expectation that the caseworker do things 
for her, and expressions of resentment, her pro- 
gress is fairly steady. From the caseworker’s re- 
cording we see how this develops: 


Mrs. Miller had earlier decided to allow Myron to go 
to camp and had indicated her plan to register him. 
There was in Mrs. Miller’s attitude almost too much 
agreement and I felt this covered up considerable re- 
luctance but Mrs. Miller was careful not to express this. 

Mrs. Miller was initially very pleasant, apologized a 

d deal for not having had the time to register Myron. 
he presented herself as being very interested in having 
camp for him but when I commented that something 
seemed to be getting in the way and that I would want 
a chance to talk very fully with Mrs. Miller about camp, 
she offered that ‘she had thought she may need Myron at 
home to help her in the event that the family moves. 
She caught herself, however, commenting that she did 
not know the date of — and, for all she knows, 
they may be moved and settled by the time school closes. 
Then she raised the question about getting him ready 
for camp since the Department of Welfare is always so 
stubborn about the money. 

When I offered that I could be of help in working this 
out with the Department but pressed to learn something 
more of Mrs. Miller’s feelings about having Myron away, 
Mrs. Miller repeated all of her wishes for him to have 
a good time and then said impulsively that she would 
register him this afternoon. I said lightly that I thought 
Mrs. Miller felt some pressure from me about camp and 
that we would not want to plan things this way. I 
thought there might be many things about the plan 
which might present some question to her. I knew that 
Myron. as the oldest child, was a good deal of help to 
Mrs. Miller and it might be hard thinking of having him 
away for a few weeks. Mrs. Miller did not pick this up 
but said instead that she would do anything to make 
him happy and she suggested then that it might be 
easier if I called the center and completed the registra- 
tion. “You just go ahead and do it for me.” I thought 
this would not be a good plan because Mrs. Miller was 
Myron’s mother and the camp people would want to talk 
with her. Beyond that, however, I indicated that I had 
no wish to make a plan for Mrs. Miller but that I wanted 
to be useful in helping them carry out what they wanted. 
I thought things would not work out well if Mrs. Miller 
were doing something which she was not too keen about. 
Mrs. Miller said that she had had to go “across water 
last year when she had to pick Myron up from camp an 
she would never do this again. She is scared to death of 
water and if the situation were the same this year “you 
will just have to go get him yourself.” I felt that the 
practical details could be worked out easily enough but 
held to my point that it was far more important for us 


( 
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to understand if Mrs. Miller really wanted camp and I 
suggested that she may want to think this over further, 
that I would be in touch with the center about later pos- 
sibilities since the family was still not decided yet. Mrs. 
Miller seemed somewhat relieved and said hesitantly, 
“maybe that is the best idea.” 


From an interview with Myron in this period 


we find this excerpt: ; 


Myron was quite relaxed during interview except 
when he mentioned camp. He spoke at first quite spon- 
taneously about home. He had not had a whipping in a 
long time and his mother allows him to go to the center 
at least once a week. The first few times his mother 
scolded him because he stayed so long. This week as he 
prepared to leave he asked her what time he should come 
home. She was busy and said Myron should not bother 
her. He insisted and his mother became angry, hollered, 
and said he was driving her crazy. Myron then told his 
mother he had come home late before and she was angry. 
If they decide about the time in advance then she won’t 
have to get after him later. Myron said mother “stopped 
acting mad” and said that she didn’t mean it when she 
hollers and threatens to send him away. Sometimes she 
is worried and upset about something else. She wants 
Myron to get along well and stay out of trouble. They 
decided on the time for Myron to return from the center 
and he did return on time. Myron answered that he felt 
good when his mother talked to him this way. He did not 
really think his mother ever wanted to send him away 
but he feels bad when she says mean things to him. _ 

When I commented that Myron had had a big part in 
working this problem out by talking it over with his 
mother and trying to reach an agreement, Myron smiled 
and thought he had not wanted to lose the chance to go 
to the center because of the lateness. 


Later, the caseworker’s attitude of caring about 


Mrs. Miller allows her to speak of her early depri- 
vation, her life-long feelings of abandonment and 
aloneness. 


Mrs. Miller guessed she had been around the “low- 
down” people in her block so long that she had gotten 
to be like them. She said tearfully, “I want to be decent 
just like other people, but everything I turn my hand to 
seems to go wrong.” I said that Mrs. Miller was a decent 
person, that making mistakes and having trouble did not 
make her less decent. I thought the important thing was 
that Mrs. Miller wanted to work things out in a better 
way. Things did not have to keep on going wrong. 


Once she has been able to do this, she makes a 
genuinely warm personal comment to the case- 
worker which tells of her wish to change herself, 
to become’ more like the caseworker. Further 
change in Mrs. Miller is reflected in the following 
two excerpts: 


Mrs. Miller was encouraged by the worker to secure 
attention for her own eye condition. In this period, too, 
Myron stepped on a piece of broken sink in the neighbor- 
hood, suffering a severe cut on the heel and injury to a 
tendon. Stitches were required. Mrs. Miller took him to 
a hospital where she had to pay a clinic fee and she 
guessed the Department of Welfare would question her 
doing this. I thought in such an emergency that the De- 
partment of Welfare would only expect a parent would 
get a bleeding child to the nearest hospital. Mrs. Miller 
smiled that she guesses she is just in the habit of being 
hard on the Department of Welfare. She added that she 
had notified the school about Myron’s absence. Some- 
times she forgets to do such things, but the guidance 
counselor was so nice to her and Myron is getting along 
better in school now so she wants to do her part too. 
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Meeting the Test Courageously 


Families who are referred to the Youth Board 
come from the areas in which the highest propor- 
tion of delinquency exists. It may not be surpris- 
ing that these are the same sections of the city in 
which a serious antisocial climate is kept alive by 
a part of the adult population who have become 
some of our most troubled and maladjusted citi- 
zens, having been nurtured by similar influences 
of extreme emotional, social, and economic dep- 
rivation. One day our Mrs. Miller becomes in- 
volved in a dramatic, though not unusual, experi- 
ence in such a neighborhood: 


Myron had a fight with a boy whose mother later 
struck Myron with a brick and a stick. Mrs. Miller could 
hear him screaming. She ran out in her bare feet and 
met Myron bleeding from a scalp cut. Her first impulse 
was to go back and get a knife to cut the woman. “But 
something said to me, Kathrine, be decent. Set a better 
example for your children.” So Mrs. Miller tried to talk 
to the woman, explaining that she had no right to hit 
Myron, that the boys had only had a fair fight in which 
neither was really hurt. 

The woman was very bold, cursed, threatened and 
challenged Mrs. Miller who had to strain to keep from 
attacking her. Mrs. Miller said she remembered the time 
when she would have cut the woman’s head off, but she 
controlled herself. At the same time, she did not want 
Myron to feel that his mother would not protect him. 
Therefore, she told the woman she was going to the 
police. She secured a summons and served it that eve- 
ning. 

That night three men came to her home. One had a 
gun. He explained that he is paid to protect the woman. 
The woman is on parole and another complaint would 
mean her fourth arrest, violation of parole, and possibly 
a long return to prison. The man threatened to maim or 
kill Mrs. Miller if she did not withdraw charges. Myron 
was present to hear this and both of them were terrified. 
Mrs. Miller argued a little about her need to protect her 
child. The men left, but three to five of them came back 
for the next three nights. The night before the hearing, 
they seemed convinced that she would not appear. She 
had been sleepless, and was afraid to go to the police. 
Mrs. Miller felt so frightened and alone. She was angry 
too. At first she wished she had brutally beaten the 
woman, but then she felt this would have gotten her in 
trouble. It would make things worse if she went to jail 
and had to leave the children. 

She did go back to talk with the woman suggesting 
that the woman could have talked with her about her 
predicament and they could have settled things another 
way. She believed the woman felt ashamed of herself 
after their talk. Mrs. Miller thought it really did not 
pay sometimes to try to do things right. I thought it 
may seem that way at first glance. Sometimes even when 
we do our best there are circumstances that seem to get 
the better of us. I thought it was the way that we re- 
acted to such experiences that was the important thing. 
I said that Mrs. Miller certainly had done well, that she 
had set a good example for Myron in the way she han- 
dled things and Mrs. Miller had kept the well-being of 
her children in mind as she acted. Mrs. Miller said 
proudly that she had been “more of a woman” than the 
other person. 


Although Mrs. Miller faced a complicated and 
frightening experience in this incident, she suc- 
ceeds in controlling her impulse to fight back phy- 
sically. Like those pictures of before and after, 
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Mrs. Miller sees reflected in her neighbor the pic- 
ture of herself in the before pose. She wants to 
repudiate this so deeply that she acts courageously 
to fashion the after pose—and is shaky, but proud 
of herself. Here, she makes her attempt at emanci- 
pation from a former way of life by substituting a 
socially more acceptable solution, which takes a 
different strength. Perhaps this experience was a 
signal one for Mrs. Miller, in her realization that 
she had the will and the courage to stand firm 
against dealing with crises as she always had. She 
feels “more of a woman,” someone who can act 
more wisely than impulsively for her children and 
herself. 


Self-Confidence Is Gradually Achieved 


Increasingly, the caseworker’s confidence in 
Mrs. Miller and her own experience of being able 
to deal with specific events more advantageously, 
enable her to apply her constructive aggressive 
strength in ways which increase her own self- 
respect and better management of things for her 
family and herself. She searches for a new apart- 
ment, finds it, and negotiates with the Department 
of Welfare about it in a satisfactory way, joins 
with other displaced tenants in trying to work out 
details with the Housing Authority. She weathers 
another change of investigators at the Department 
of Welfare with fear of the change, but ability to 
make this new relationship without complaint. She 
experiences enormous gratification in helping a 
neighbor solve a problem with the Department of 
Welfare. 

The caseworker realized that the quality and ef- 
fect of Mrs. Miller’s relation to her family, other 
people, and her surroundings were influenced by 
her own former experiences of personal relation- 
ships on which she could not rely. She was further 
aware that Mrs. Miller’s ability to experience a 
new kind of human relationship—namely, relate 
to the caseworker—depended largely on the 
worker’s reliability. Reliability, for Mrs. Miller, 
meant acceptance without censure, ability to un- 
derstand what she felt, readiness to go to her, and 
trust in Mrs. Miller’s capacity to do things for 
herself. The caseworker was now seeing consider- 
able change in Mrs. Miller’s trust of herself and 
others. She had been able to meet her neighbors, 
representatives of community agencies, and the 
school at least halfway, and to find that her new 
feelings of trust in herself and others brought 
achievement for herself and her family instead of 
abandonment and doom. She began to develop a 


difference in her relationship to Myron, so that he 
could be a child, able to love, instead of fearing 
and resenting his mother’s inappropriate de- 
mands upon him. Knowing, too, that these changes 
in Mrs. Miller had been stimulated through her 
experience of a relationship with the caseworker 
which was reliable and not characterized by the 
abandonment she expected of all human relation- 
ships, it may be possible to gauge, from another 
excerpt from the record, the distance Mrs. Miller 
has come from the person she was 7 months be- 
fore: 


When we had finished discussion of Mrs. Miller’s con- 
cerns about housing, school absences, etc., I introduced 
plans for my transfer. Mrs. Miller looked at me a long 
time, started to cry, and said she just knew this would 
happen. Nothing good lasts long for her. I said the thing 
that was good about our talking together was really 
whatever help Mrs. Miller got out of it. I said that | 
would certainly want to arrange for Mrs. Miller to see 
another worker and the help would be there just the 
same. Mrs. Miller said at first that it wouldn’t be the 
same. She had hoped I could help her when moving time 
came. She will be needing some extra things from the 
Department of Welfare; for all she knows, she may be 
going off to a strange place “way over in New York.” 
She then asked, “who is she, anyway?” I told her that 
Mrs. B. would be the worker and that she was someone 
Mrs. Miller already knew from her first talk with our 
agency. Mrs. Miller said she didn’t want her, recalling 
that she isn’t of the same minority group as Mrs. Miller. 
She was critical of what happened in the first interview, 
but when I said that contact probably wasn’t an easy 
experience for Mrs. Miller to approach, she answered 
that she had been nervous and angry. She guessed some 
of her discomfort was her own fault. 

She asked if there were not any workers of her own 
minority group she could have. She thought she coult 
get along better with her own kind. I asked, “what about 
Miss F. and Mr. G.?” (Department of Welfare 
workers). She laughed. She guessed the group didn’t 
make the real difference. She recalled one worker. “I 
hated his guts.” She supposed some of her feelings had 
roots in her life in the South where her people “felt like 
dirt under everybody’s feet.” I agreed and thought that 
the old feelings might come back at points, but knowing 
this can happen helps to catch the trouble just as Mrs. 
Miller had just done. 

Mrs. Miller said she would be willing to see the new 
worker as long as she proved to be somebody Myron 
likes. His welfare is the important thing, she would do 
anything to help her child. I said that Mrs. Miller’s wel- 
fare was important too. 

I had been interested in all of Mrs. Miller’s family, 
but our contact would continue to be chiefly with her. 
Mrs. Miller threatened that if she didn’t like the worker 
she would only let her in once. I said this could have 
happened when I came to Mrs. Miller the first time too. 
She didn’t see how it would help, felt tired of people 
coming to her. Mrs. Miller had not shut the door but 
had told me how she felt and we were able to come to 
some understanding together. She smiled and said, “well 
then I’ll just tell her if I don’t like her. To tell the truth, 
I didn’t get along so well with Mr. G. the first day I met 
him.” Mrs. Miller described going to the Department of 
Welfare without an appointment to ask about an apart- 
ment which she thought the Department of Welfare was 
going to deny her anyway. Mr. G. was too busy to see 
her, but offered an early visit. She got mad, raised her 
voice, and started to argue. He didn’t return her anger 
but said he wanted to give her the consideration she was 
entitled to. He could not do this in 5 minutes and there 
were scheduled people waiting for him. Mrs. Miller felt 
like a fool; when he visited she apologized. She guessed 


people have to explain things to each other in order to 
understand how to get along together. 

Mrs. Miller became subtly hostile. She smiled and 
asked where I lived that it would make it so far to 
travel. I told her the general location of my home. She 
guessed all the “dirty” minority groups lived up there. I 
said Mrs. Miller must be feeling pretty angry about my 
transfer. It may seem as though I am leaving her. I did 
not feel alarmed about Mrs. Miller having to begin with 
a different worker because I thought Mrs. Miller was 
handling things in such a way as to be able to use our 
agency’s help no matter what person it came through. 
She had been able to go on handling matters at the De- 
partment of Welfare in a satisfactory way after change 
of workers there. Mrs. Miller smiled and said that she 
was at least trying. 

T™ connection with on-going contact, I mentioned thaf 
if I had been remaining, I would have proposed to Mrs. 
Miller at this time that we plan some contacts for the 
office. I tied the timing up with Earl’s being in school 
and Mrs. Miller having only the two children to take 
when she needs to go out. She said she would be able tc 
get to the office sometimes. It is hard with twins because 
when they tire, it means carrying both and the strain is 
too great. 

She knows office appointments are customary in most 
agencies and she appreciated my coming to her during 
the time when it would have been harder for her to get 
out. 


A New Lease on Life 


By this time reports from the school indicated 
that Myron was behaving in a more acceptable, 
average way. The family was moving into a new 
apartment with a sense of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion of fixing up their new surroundings. Having 
experienced the deep gratification of receiving and 
using professional help, Mrs. Miller and her fam- 
ily seemed to be taking a new lease on life. Recog- 
nizing that this new and brighter beginning was 
not yet steady enough for her to maintain by her- 
self, Mrs. Miller was ready and did go to an 
agency in the community whose help she could 
now accept and continue to use well, in order to 
stabilize her hard won self-respect and her ability 
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to build her own and the children’s lives into some- 
thing of which she could be honestly proud. 

At the time of this writing Myron and his 
mother are still in treatment in the voluntary 
agency to which they were initially referred by 
the referral unit. While the gains enumerated here 
are still maintained, the path is not always smooth 
and there will continue to be difficulties ahead. 


Effectiveness of Aggressive Casework Program 


A reasonable question may be raised at the end 
of this article as to measurable results, if any, of 
the effectiveness of the aggressive casework pro- 
gram. The Research Division of the New York 
City Youth Board in 1953 followed up 310 chil- 
dren who came to the attention of the referral 
units in 1950. These children were either referred 
to casework agencies for treatment or served in 
the referral unit. This followup study revealed 
that 41.5 percent of the total group whose status 
could be determined at the time of the study had 
improved. In addition another significant finding 
indicated that 39.2 percent of the children with 
aggressive behavior were making either a satis- 
factory adjustment or at least were getting along 
better in the school, the home, and the community 
at the time of the followup. 

While much needs to be learned about effective 
methods of working with these children and fam- 
ilies, both the referral units and the agencies have 
found ways of communicating with them and 
helping them to use available services. This has 
meant actively extending help to many families, 
through a reorientation of techniques in many in- 
stances, and through extraordinary efforts to es- 
tablish a relationship in others. 


It is much cheaper to reclaim an offender by probation than it is to 
cure him by imprisonment or penal servitude. But the money waste is the 
least part of the waste; if by any kind of vigilant and far-seeing social 
treatment like that of probation you can prevent a man or woman from de- 
generating into the habitual criminal class, you will have saved the com- 
munity from an open sore and injury that cannot fail to produce a poison 
that must affect the whole body of the State. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
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The Drama of Youth in Our Criminal Courts 


By IRVING BEN COOPER 
Chief Justice, Court of Special Sessions, New York City 


commentaries former Associate Justice Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo of the Supreme Court of the 
United States put it down plainly: 


|: ONE OF HIS many profound and prophetic 


Run your eyes over the life history of a man sentenced 
to the chair. There, spread before you in all its inevit- 
able sequency, is a story of the rake’s progress more im- 
pocere than any that was ever painted by a Hogarth. 

he Correctional School, the Reformatory, Sing Sing, or 

Dannemora, and then at last the chair. The heavy hand 

of doom was on his head from the beginning. The sin, in 

truth, is ours—the sin of a penal system that leaves the 
victim to his fate when the course that he is going is 
written down so plainly. ... 

Let us examine together the mighty force of this 
observation. How well equipped are the courts to- 
day to ascertain just what course a defendant is 
taking? And assuming this is discovered, what 
measures are being taken to put him on the right 
track? 

First, let us inquire how extensive is this chal- 
lenge to the common weal. We have it from Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion that in the criminal files of our country today 
there is a total of roughly 25 million fingerprint 
records. Approximately 1 out of every 16 persons 
in the United States has been arrested and finger- 
printed. He tells us that in America last year 
major crimes committed totaled 2,159,080, the 
highest on record, increasing at a faster rate than 
the population, the ratio being 4 to 1; that a major 
crime took place every 14.9 seconds and that 
every 4.3 minutes a crime of murder, manslaugh- 
ter, rape, or assault with intent to kill was com- 
mitted. He estimates that $20 billion annually is 
the cost of crime in this country: $495 for each 
family; for every dollar spent on education $1.82 


goes to crime; for every dollar donated to 


churches, $10 goes to crime. 

I shall not discuss the problems presented by 
the determined offender except to say that the de- 
termined offender against the “peace and dignity 
of the people” presents a challenge not to be 
evaded. The right to move safely and unmolested 
through the city, to be secure at work and at home, 
to be protected against frauds and schemers is the 
supreme luxury of civilization. For it the com- 


* From an address before the eet weenie of the John Howard 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, May 5, 


munity pays a huge price, and is intolerant of 
failure or lag on the part of its agents and instru- 
ments. It cannot be patient with or concerned 
about the welfare of offenders while they threaten 
its security and comfort. | 

One of the real problems presented to these 
courts constantly is to be able to recognize the in- 
nate potential of individual offenders for moral 
rehabilitation, and the kind and extent of family 
and community support that is available to them 
in their efforts to reestablish themselves. There is 
often little difference in the offense and in the 
superficial attitudes of persons widely different in 
their human needs. Though rounded up by the 
same department store detective for the same of- 
fense, the little stenographer who was excited 
about giving up her job for marriage and a fam- 
ily, the erratic and superficially charming woman 
whose act is the culmination of a long and pro- 
gressive series of impositions and thefts against 
family, relatives, and friends, and the sheltered 
widow who, until the death of an indulgent hus- 
band, had never had a _ possessive impulse 
thwarted, represent far from identical situations. 

The establishment of degree of legal culpability 
will not solve the problem of how these three per- 
sons are to be assisted to manage themselves and 
to establish a sound position in the community. 
Until the extent of character deterioration is 
known and the probable nature of the remedial 
measures needed to meet the condition determined, 
the court cannot complete its mission with as- 
surance. 


Types of Offenders 


Offenders differ in their biological capacities, 
their family and community background, and how 
they have integrated these factors into a “charac- 
ter.” In some instances their heritage has seem- 
ingly been a rich one and they have seemingly 
misused it. Other offenders seem to have suffered 
the spite of nature, family, and community and 
to be more sinned against than sinning. The court, 
in planning how much and what kind of reeduca- 
tion is called for and where it shall take place, 
must concern itself with both these aspects of de- 
fendant’s needs and the communities’ blame. 
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There is a small but real minority of offenders 
who exhibit a considerable fund of moral under- 
standing. They themselves reach eagerly for the 
rod and possess the will to acknowledge, accept, 
and use the lessons to be learned from their acts. 
They are eager to make restitution. The steps im- 
posed by the law in bringing the case to settle- 
ment have in themselves been severe punishment. 
The act of apprehension by store detective or by 
police on warrant, with its inevitable publicity, is 
searing. The wait in a police station, the notifica- 
tion of family or friends to secure their help is 
always humiliating. The necessity to obtain bail, 
the task of obtaining legal help, of soliciting wit- 
nesses, of verifying facts about age, education, 
etc., of bearing the scrutiny and gossip of scores 
of persons who had not before been important to 
one, of hashing and rehashing the bitter details of 
the overt act and its aftermath, the long delays 
and disappointments which precede the appear- 
ance for pleading and a trial, the humiliation of a 
record, fingerprinting, etc., and their attendant 
publicity—tthis thorny and tearful path for some 
persons has been far greater punishment than a 
sojourn in jail can be. The therapeutic impact of 
this experience may be, and often is, sufficient to 
stabilize a defendant for the rest of his life against 
almost any temptation to overt action. He is liter- 
ally “transformed.” Reeducation has been com- 
pleted almost before court begins. The job of the 
court may be to save the offender from complete 
despair. 


The Majority of Offenders a Big Problem 


The great mass of offenders consists of persons 
who have not made very good use of their oppor- 
tunities and who are prone to give vent to their 
feelings at slight provocation. They accept the 
easiest way out of trying situations. They have 
never really faced up to life as a challenge. 

A common factor in most of these cases is that, 
set against the life situation, the criminal charge 
lacks major importance. Where there is so much 
deep-seated misery one additional increment does 
not seem to matter too much. The life situation 
may inhere in the defendant’s relations to his 
mother or father, to his family tradition, to his 
neighborhood associates, to the social situation of 
his school or shop or other place of employment, 
to the standards of the community as these are 
reflected in the magazines, papers, movies, actions 
of important people, envy of others. Treatment in- 
volves dealing with these primary causes. 
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The need of these defendants for the help of 
society and the court is greater than that of the 
morally sensitive and the family-bolstered individ- 
uals. For these misguided defendants are in great 
peril—the peril of rejecting and being rejected by 
the community. Their own inner resources, often 
considerable if they can be reached, are blocked by 
widely publicized community standards which 
have been hammered into them by print, screen, 
and radio. In many cases the family, source of 
moral and sentimental education, has taught them 
to be immoral and hard. There will be no rein- 
forcement to them or to the court from this source. 
The neighborhood, that social unit formed of the 
interaction of families directly and through the 
schools, churches, recreational activities, shops, 
and festivals which they initiate, support, and pa- 
tronize, is in effect nonexistent. Families live side 
by side, but do not function as families or as 
neighbors. There is no family or interfamily sup- 
port of children. The contaminated child of the 
tainted family passes on his infection without 
other families knowing, caring, or acting. 

Can lack of the understanding and discipline 
which a decent environment could have provided 
for the defendant be made up to him now, or is it 
too late? The best evidence of modern social sci- 
ence seems to indicate that failure to provide de- 
velopmental interests and opportunities at the ex- 
act time of the emergence of biological needs can 
never be wholly compensated for. For the child 
who has not been properly cuddled at 2, vibrated 
to the Lone Ranger at 8, played on a team at 11, 
danced at 15, has suffered losses which can be — 
made up only at overwhelming cost in professional 
service. 


The Young First Offender 


Youth crime is the acne of society. Cities do not 
die of it. But it makes them physically uncomfor- 
table, very conscious that something must be 
wrong with their moral metabolism, and very 
aware that other towns, boroughs, wards and cen- 
sus tracts, with complexions hardly less clear, look 
down their noses at them. And like acne, youth 
crime is both under and overstressed. 

While it is normally to be expected that the 
largest percentage of irresponsible and illegal ac- 
tion in society would occur at the point where ad- 
olescents begin to mesh with the complicated 
structure and processes of adult society, it is a 
matter of grave concern when the F.B.I. informs 
us that all the persons arrested in our country and 
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charged with the commission of crime in 1952, 
almost 50 percent had not yet attained their 
twenty-first birthday! Most of these are first of- 
renders, “little people” in the matter of posses- 
sions and what is commonly considered social 
importance. Most of them are decent, law-abiding 
human beings, who in a moment of excitement, 
strain, or depression gave vent to impulses whose 
strength they had rarely admitted to themselves, 
and became enmeshed in the criminal law. 

What do you do with the brilliant college stu- 
dent who picks up a piece of jewelry in a store so 
that she can look pretty when she is married in a 
week or two? With the university boy who in a 
moment of silliness commits an act of exposure 
that brings him before the criminal bench? With 
the attractive young lady who has become a drug 
addict and wants to marry the source of her sup- 
ply—a man with a long criminal record? What do 
you say to her parents standing before you wrung 
white with the anguish resulting from the arrest? 
Is it sufficient to rule “guilty,” “innocent,” “finger- 
print,” “reformatory,” “prison”? Are we really 
coping with the broad problems of human life 
when we permit the community to believe that a 
criminal court handles only the untouchables? 

Since the day of Cain and Abel, the juvenile of- 
render has been with us. The biochemistry of 
youth is keyed to lust, violence, acquisitiveness, 
tempestuous and ill-considered action. Among the 
costs of carrying youth over the decade of transi- 
tion from childhood into the beginning of respon- 
sible maturity is an incalculable mass of material 
and social wreckage—damaged and wrecked fam- 
ily cars, increased insurance rates, wanton de- 
struction of household, commercial, and commun- 
ity property, medical bills growing out of 
carelessness and foolhardy exploits, irresponsible 
pregnancies and births. Families, relatives, 
friends, neighbors absorb a major share of these 
costs. This situation is age old and the community, 
in effect, has adapted itself. Crime is the one- 
eighth of the iceberg of human cussedness whose 
ravages are put down and added up in police and 
court records. 


Groping in the Dark 


This we know: an unrecognized and untreated 
delinquent can be as frightful a local calamity as 
an unrecognized and untreated infectious disease. 
And so my plea is addressed to the plight of the 
young first offenders whose numbers are legion. 
Generally speaking, every first offender is a po- 


tential recidivist. The stake which the community 
has in the legal process is that he should not ac- 
tually become one. The object of sentence, then, 
should be to fit the punishment not to the crime, 
but to the offender. 

Today we speak less of punishment as retribu- 
tive, as deterrent, or as regenerative. We are more 
aware that the sickness of the soul that brought 
about the crime is not to be properly treated by a 
given number of dollars in fines or of days in 
prison. 

And so they come before the court, month in 
and month out, day after day, an apparently un- 
ending line of human misery and tragedy. How 
are we equipped to handle them? 

These are issues that face judges as they ap- 
proach the fateful act of sentencing. After inter- 
minable hours of listening to charges and counter- 
charges, quibbling and evasions, painstaking 
establishment of self-evident facts, and the final 
officially established legal description of an act, 
judges often find themselves merely at the begin- 
ning of what they should know in order to act 
professionally. 

What judges want to know, at this point, is: 

Why did he commit his act? Others about him, 
somewhat similarly placed, have not so acted. 
What was there in his experience to turn him 
criminal? 

What of his home, his relations with parents, 
siblings, and neighbors? With social institutions? 
With peer groups? With friends and boon com- 
panions? 

Who has influenced him? After whom did he 
mould himself? What variety of activities did he 
participate in? 

What has his work, love, marriage, parenthood 
meant to him and how has he behaved in these re- 
lationships? 

Most important of all, what variety of opportu- 
nities was open to him? Did he participate in his 
culture and cherish it? Was he proud to be an 
American, a Jew, a Catholic, a Negro? 

What interests does he now have? What skills? 
Whom does he love? Hate? 

It is indequate answers to these inquiries that 
pose the dilemmas of sentencing. 

But when a justice is beset by fear that a sen- 
tence he is about to impose cannot in the nature 
of things be apposite, his professional sense is out- 
raged. What he wants to know is what kind of a 
person with what needs he is sentencing; and into 
what kind of an institution or community, with 
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what resources and what hazards for moral re- 
covery, he is committing him. It is not impossible 
for a sentence to be a greater injustice than the 
criminal act; equivalent to putting a child with a 
common cold into a smallpox ward for treatment. 

Young offenders have a long potential for good 
as well as for evil. But the potential is in them— 
not in their act. Sentencing the offense rather than 
the person plunges certain young people headlong 
into hatred, revolt, community-repudiation— 
into something approaching self-destruction, i.e., 
moral suicide. Society then has lost a son, and 
gained a wastrel whose depredations have been 
known to affect the lives of many and to cost 
millions. 


Community’s Attitude Toward Youth Crime 


Crime is many-faceted and follows the form of 
the community. It is as normal and as abnormal 
as disease. But the public attitude and understand- 
ing of crime is about at the state that medicine 
was at the beginning of the 19th century. People 
still deny it in themselves, turn away from anyone 
accused or suspected, are wilfully ignorant of its 
varieties or treatments, and prefer to believe that 
it does not exist. And yet many individuals daily 
toy with it in thought and operate along its 
border. 

The community’s attitude toward youthful of- 
fenders, like its treatment of youth generally, is 
a mixture of soft-heartedness, exasperation, 
wounded resignation, and sadistic pleasure in 
punishment. Nowhere is the common failing of 
acting first and thinking afterwards more evident 
than in our handling of the social significance of 
youth crimes, that is, of how this transitional state 
between childhood and young manhood is being 
bridged. No responsible authority operates in this 
field. Once a complaint is issued against the young 
offender the good forces about him shrink and evil 
forces are alerted. Those he has injured are out- 
raged, the parents of susceptible children become 
fearful, the godly draw their garments around 
them, the evil-minded anxious for social support 
welcome a convert, the police close in on a quarry. 


Recuperative Powers of Youth 


The various youth acts, under which courts are 
enabled to treat culprits in the communities 
through probation, avoid a criminal fingerprint 
record, and remove the criminal charge from the 
public files, constitute a great boon to the boy or 
girl with sufficient moral stamina to absorb and 
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integrate the lessons of his experience. Such youth 
are self-healers. They needed but a single chance— 
the recuperative forces are chiefly in their own na- 
ture. They make up a very considerable propor- 
tion of first offenders. They are the delight of 
probation departments. Their numbers are re- 
sponsible for the low per capita cost of rehabilita- 
tion reported for probation as against confine- 
ment. 

Many self-healers survive even the worst mis- 
takes and stupidities of police, courts, and cor- 
rectional institutions. The community has most 
to lose through unwise handling of this group. 
Their identification through presentence investi- 
gation is of the highest importance. Their cooper- 
ation in discovering the community aspects in- 
volved in their misdeeds, and in interpreting the 
realities of law breaking to their age-bloc peers, 
and so influencing teen-age folk lore, should be 
sought. The great asset of the group is that com- 
munication with adults is still possible. They 
have not utterly repudiated and walled off the 
mature world. But by the same token judges and 
probation officials, to serve youth, must have the 
desire, the foundation knowledge about adoles- 
cence and the technique to be able to recognize and 
respond to any willingness to communicate. 


The Slow Learners 


Slow learners form an important proportion of 
youthful offenders. The slowness of their learning 
is emotional and moral rather than intellectual. 
They are likely to admit their fault, often with 
little shame, and sometimes boastfully.They are . 
more likely to attribute their arrest to luck, clum- 
siness, having been doublecrossed, the failure of 
associates. They are not ready to repudiate the 
potential value which they saw in their offense as 
they planned it. Some will maintain stoutly that a 
theft not discovered or not punished scores high 
and is a solid advantage. The community is their 
authority for this judgment. They have heard 
that half of the reported crimes go unpunished 
and that less than 10 percent of crimes are re- 
ported. They are likely to have an extensive stock 
of instances of skulduggery perpetrated by the 
community’s “most eminent” citizens. They have 
no illusions about adults, including judges and 
probation officials. They fear official power, but do 
not respect the source of that power nor the 
officers. 


Despite a good deal of teaching to the contrary, 
morality is in important part “muscular.” One 
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learns to think by doing. The slow learner will not 
be convinced only by statistics about proportions 
of good men and good women, and the availability 
of jobs, recreation, straight-shooting, and loyal 
pals and friends, honorary membership in com- 
munity institutions and affairs. He must experi- 
ence these values—and the invitations must meet 
him a little more than halfway. He is easily re- 
buffed, easily scared off, easily bored, and eager 
for quick profits of this kind of venture. Only as 
he is brought into relations of responsibility with 
people and institutions, and so gains a realistic 
acquaintance with actual social norms, can he 
start to build on his new evaluation of society. 

The court must command his attention through 
the period required for him to revise his image of 
himself and to gain a working foothold in the com- 
munity’s life. This period of moral pump-priming 
has many ups and downs. The downs are fre- 
quently the fault of the community—slurs, the 
overtures of old associates, difficulties of finding 
and being accepted by new associates, lack of ways 
to earn money with which to pay, rather than to 
beat, one’s way. The court that through its proba- 
tion department can carry a young first offender 
to the point where he is ready to meet life’s chal- 
lenges ‘‘on his own” has “saved a life.” This kind 
of working on the foundation is not done cheaply. 
It costs blood and money. It very seldom costs as 
much as 1 year in a reform school or a peniten- 
tiary, surely a bargain in moral healing. 

The community owes the slow learner a spate of 
sound physical health and of time to carry through 
the process of discovering and stabilizing the 
moral conditioned reflexes basic to normal com- 
munity relations. It is a fact that the vast majority 
of crimes are not of record and are not punished. 
Nothing short of some kind of moral vaccination 
or the development of moral antibodies enables 
vast numbers of persons to maintain a reasonable 
degree of righteousness with so much moral car- 
bon monoxide in community air. The backlog of 
hatred and frustration cherished by those sen- 
tenced to prisons is a factor in the growth of dis- 
respect for law. Overpunishment is particularly 
useless in dealing with youth. Injuries or inepti- 
tude in the treatment of youth offenders can easily 
miseducate an entire generation. 

It must be faced: a significant measure of the 
blame for the situation in which the youthful de- 
fendant finds himself belongs to the community. 
He has been deprived of much: human interest, 
patience, the opening of doors closed when they 


should have been open, and open when they should 
have been closed. The reeducation process will 
now involve first a series of professional men and 
women, lawyers, judges, men of medicine, proba- 
tion and other social service workers, recreation 
leaders, and, ultimately most important of all, the 
men and women of the community organizations 
in and through which he must establish his re- 
vised pattern of living. 


Important Role of Professional Services 


The observations of the psychologist, the psy- 
choanalyst, and the psychiatrist will become mat- 
ters of record and will be used in developing a 
group profile of a given disorder. The observations 
of well-trained social service workers on family, 
clique and other associates, neighborhood bars, 
poolrooms and other institutions—the community 
climate—are less likely to be charted but are 
equally vital. These are the fertile soil in which 
many crimes germinate and come to maturity. 

But even the best personality profile, with sug- 
gestions for therapy, is only as useful as the re- 
sources available to carry out its indications. We 
are at a stage where resources for description and 
diagnosis exceed resources for treatment. In a 
large number of cases, neither the delinquent nor 
the community has funds or other resources for 
treatment. And so both are heavy losers. 

This is especially deplorable for, aside from 
those cases where confinement to institutional 
care is advisable, most youthful offenders with 
good moral potential can be treated in the com- 
munity—they are the “morally ambulatory” as it 
were. Their clinic is the court and its professional 
facilities, which will aid it in its sociolegal ap- 
proach to the problems at hand. 


The Probation Officer 


A delinquent is usually very well aware that he 
has made a mess of at least one situation, and he 
suspects of others. The botched situation once was 
rosy with promise. But he can’t live in it any 
longer; he must move on into another compelling 
dream. A famous Scotch divine once preached a 
very famous sermon entitled “The Expulsive 
Power of a New Affection.” What the delinquent 
needs above all else is that “new affection.” No 
one, least of all a disappointed delinquent, can 
desire forgiveness or crave “reinstatement” for 
more than a little while. What he wants is job 
status, a car, a sweetheart, wife, children, a house 
and garden. These dreams once lighted have a 
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steady incandescence. Delinquents are notoriously 
poor in institutional affiliations and associations, 
and so are thwarted in their outreachings toward 
self fulfillment. 

The probation officer, like the priest, teacher, 
doctor, or lawyer is at his best both symbol and 
practitioner. His art is to integrate individuals in 
society. He meets his client as a friendly ambas- 
sador to the social order, accepting him at his own 
evaluation. He points out the resources and ex- 
plains the rules of the house. He arranges meet- 
ings, makes introductions, facilitates acceptance. 

He rejoices in his client’s successes, consoles 
him in setbacks, points out new gambits and open- 
ings. The intensity of his expectations for his 
client becomes part of the latter’s urge to succeed. 
He works in and through his client. 

After all, the delinquent has defied the commun- 
ity. He is threatened both in depth and extent, and 
he is insecure of his own integrity. The probation 
worker who can help him must be prepared to par- 
ticipate in recriminations and discouragements, in 
false starts, failures, hard ascents, and periods of 
slow gain. He must see his client to the point 
where he can keep pace with his peers. 


Community Moral Health 


The health of the community lies in the absence 
of disease rather than in its resources for isolat- 
ing the sick and providing for their care. Crime is 
beginning to be understood as an aspect of man’s 
mental-emotional-moral nature. This nature, as- 
sailed by many forces both within and without his 
bodily frame, is susceptible to many infections. 
Some are capable of destroying their victim and, 
more important still, of infecting others. Public 
health authorities have learned to follow a typhoid 
or other “carrier” from state to state, even across 
the nation, once it has become aware of his exist- 
ence. We follow the determined offender through 
his fingerprints, but not the youth in his most in- 
fectious stage. 

Juvenile crime is crime at the source. The 
youthful criminal may be self-infected, he has fre- 
quently been infected by another or he may have 
been conditioned by the mores of his gang or his 
neighborhood or even his family. He may even be 
so naive and unacquainted with morality as not to 
be aware of his entrance into the age of respon- 
sibility. 

And it is from the court records that cities, 
towns, and villages might, if they wish, learn what 
kind of crimes are committed, who are committing 
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them, the conditions that breed or facilitate cer- 
tain crimes, and the community prophylaxis re- 
quired for prevention. 


The Plea 


Unfortunately for this and for many other 
courts, the law now provides the tool, but not the 
motor and the “juice” to run it. We have a half 
where we should have a 10 horsepower motor. In 
other words, the law does not make it mandatory 
upon the community to provide the resources 
needed to make valid its instinct to help. 

The pity of it is that there is ample good will in 
our states and cities to authorize the necessary ap- 
propriations. For it is not at all inaccurate to say 
that communities, like parents, are as yearningly 
afraid of youthful offenders as offenders are of 
them. The youth has not altogether repudiated the 
community, and the community has not altogether 
disowned him. Both are on the defensive. The 
youth needs assurance that he has worth and the 
power to compensate for his fault. The community 
needs assurance that the offender understands 
that he has been out of step and that he wants to 
get back into line. For the community, in the 
shape of the parents with adolescent children, is 
all too conscious of the narrow line that separates 
their own youngsters from the youthful law- 
breaker. This insight can change their attitude 
toward the court’s functions and needs. 

Not until such courts are adequately staffed 
with the professional skills will we be able to 
identify the youthful offender with good moral 
potential, who can be safely returned to the com- . 
munity to line up with the orderly citizen, from 
the hair-trigger, perverted, or psychopathic first 
offender who needs institutionalized care. As 
things stand now, the courts can do little to mini- 
mize recidivism; they cannot complete their mis- 
sion with assurance. 

We can ignore these outcries only at our peril. 
The warning was set forth with vigor more than 
100 years ago in The Times of London: “The 
greatest tyranny has the smallest beginnings. 
From precedents overlooked, from remonstrances 
despised, from grievances treated with ridicule, 
from powerless men oppressed with impunity, and 
overbearing men tolerated with complacence, 
springs the tyrannical usage which generations of 
wise and good men may hereafter perceive and 
lament and resist in vain. At present, common 
minds no more see a crushing tyranny in a trivial 
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unfairness or a ludicrous indignity, than the eye 
uninformed by reason can discern the oak in the 
acorn, or the utter desolation of winter in the first 
autumnal fall. Hence the necessity of denouncing 
with unwearied and even troublesome persever- 


equate facilities for the study of individual 
cases are a crying need in this the largest po- 
lice district in the city. What more can the PTA 
and the parent education classes do to give par- 
ents a better understanding of their teen-agers? 
Crime is really a community disease. Why not try 
to combat citizen apathy right in our own neigh- 
borhoods through the new area association? 
So ran the suggestions at tne first meeting in 
a series, “The Northwest Community Looks at 
Crime,” cosponsored by a branch library and its 
neighbor, the Baltimore Urban League. A panel 
which included a police magistrate, a _police- 
woman, and a probation officer, with a sociologist 
as moderator, was examining frankly and objec- 
tively a matter of serious import to their own 
community, with active audience participation. 
The project had been planned by an advisory com- 
mittee including representatives from the com- 
munity council, the schools and churches, women’s 
clubs, professional and civic groups, the Library 
and the YMCA and YWCA. It was a grassroots 
approach. 

This was the first neighborhood followup of a 
citywide institute on “Crime and the Citizen” in 
itiated by the Enoch Pratt Free Library in the fall 
of 1953. Many hours went into the planning as 
leaders sought the most effective way to increase 
the citizen’s awareness of Baltimore’s problem and 
how it affected him. They wanted to translate the 
recommendations of the experts who participated 
in the larger institute into terms which might be 
applied in the local area. The program extended 
over four weekly sessions. Interest seemed high 
on the first night but only a handful were undeter- 
red by the heavy storm the second week. Was it 
the storm or lack of real concern for the “Lay- 
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ance a single act of oppression. Let it alone and it 
stands on record. The country has allowed it and 


finds itself gagged with the record of its own ill 


A cme Looks at Crime 


By MARION E. HAWES 
Coordinator. of Work With Adults, Enoch Pratt Free sebitck Baltimore 


when it is at last provoked to a late indignation it 


compulsion.” 


man’s View,” which was the subject to be discus- 
sed by representatives of community organiza- 
tions? The sponsors tried to find out. More 
intensive personal publicity brought nearly a hun- 
dred to the third session on “What the Agencies 
Can Do”—the role of the churches, social agencies, 
civic groups, and housing. Can we do more than 
talk seemed to be a constantly recurring question. 
The final meeting might be the test. 

The moderators of the three previous meetings 
formed a panel which briefly reviewed the signifi- 
cant ideas and focused the group’s thinking on the 
individual citizen’s role. Dividing into groups of 
10, the members of the audience spent a half hour 
formulating specific proposals. The moderator 
wisely advised that attention be centered on what 
to do rather than on why crime and thus kept the 
discussion within reasonable bounds. Recorder’s 
reports at the end of the meeting revealed that 
participants had found many things that could be 
done through individual and group effort. It was 
repeatedly emphasized that the machinery already 
existed for carrying many of them out. What was 
needed was enlightened and persevering leader- 
ship: citizens willing to devote time as well as to 
contribute funds to private organizations and 
through taxes to support existing agencies. A com- 
mittee was appointed to study means of coopera- 
tion and coordination. 


The Public Library Takes the Lead 


Why did the public library concern itself with 
crime? Like many other libraries, Baltimore’s 
public library considers one of its functions to be 
the pursuit of an active program of stimulation, 
leadership, and cooperation with other agencies in 
encouraging the reading of socially significant 
materials. An intensive effort to focus the think- 
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ing of the whole community upon an important 
current problem is one means of developing more 
extensive reading. Dynamic meetings create inter- 
est. Usually subjects relating to international or 
national affairs have been studied but when, early 
in 1953, staff members began to think about a fall 
program the local crime situation was uppermost 
in their minds. The state’s delinquency rate was 
high above the national average; the city was in- 
cluded in the United States Senate’s investigation 
of crime in interstate commerce. Headlines high- 
lighted deplorable conditions; numerous studies 
and recommendations were available for construc- 
tive action. What could the Library do to help Bal- 
timoreans. to get beyond sensational headlines to a 
deeper understanding? | 


It Becomes a Community Project 


A group of civic leaders was invited to discuss 
the idea with a few members of the staff and a 
trustee. Would an institute on crime be worth 
while? Would interest have waned by fall? What 
assistance and backing could be expected from 
civic groups and public agencies? 

Those present felt that an institute aimed at 
leaders and those citizens who felt a serious con- 
cern could be valuable and that it would receive 
active support, if the Library as a neutral agency 
took the initiative. An advisory committee was 
formed which worked energetically in planning, 
in securing outstanding program participants, and 
in effective publicity. The Library soon discovered 
that it was involved in a really cooperative civic 
project. There were representatives from the De- 
partment of Education, the Council of Social 
Agencies, the Council of Churches, the Catholic 
Charities, the Housing Authority, the Police De- 
partment, the League of Women Voters, the 
Women’s Civic League, the Area Projects, the 
YMCA, the Prisoners Aid Association, the Men- 
tal Hygiene Socjety, the Criminal Justice Commis- 
sion, the Jewish Community Center, the Junior 
Association of Commerce, and the Urban League. 
Others were called upon for special advice. 

The group first evolved some guiding prin- 
ciples : 


Experts with a broad knowledge of special phases of 
the subject rather than “name” speakers should be in- 
vited to participate. 

While the experts should furnish background under- 
Standing of some of the complex factors involved, pos- 
sible local implications should also be brought into each 
Session. Various techniques were used for this. 

Thinking should be directed toward prevention of 


crime and point up conditions which hinder rehabili- 
tation. 


Citizen responsibility should be emphasized through- 
out. Studies and reports already in print contained re- 
commendations which should be more widely known. 


Five sessions were arranged. Dr. Walter Reck- 
less, Ohio State University professor of social ad- 
ministration, who had participated in a state 
study, opened the series with a talk on “Where 
Does Crime Begin?” What are the environmental 
and biological factors which are contributory? 
How to differentiate the delinquent from the non- 
delinquent? A panel of experts in sociology, social 
work, and special education explored his ideas 
further. 

At the second session, Samuel R. Slavson, con- 
sultant in group therapy for the New York City 
Jewish Board of Guardians, attempted to answer 
the question “Who Turns Criminal and Why?” 
What are the factors within the individual which 
dispose him toward crime; within his personality 
development, in his character growth? His talk 
was followed by a panel of psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists, relating it to local experience. 

A different form was tried for the third meeting 
on “The Control of Crime—A Sound Program.” 
After Richard Clendenen, then chief of the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Branch of the United States 
Children’s Bureau’s Division of Social Services, 
discussed the role of official agencies, and John R. 
Ellingston, of the University of Minnesota Law 
School, who had participated in a Maryland study, 
pointed up the implications for Baltimore, a news- 
paper columnist conducted a meet-the-press type 
of interrogation of the two visiting specialists. 

At the fourth on “Prevention: An Effective 
Community Program” the possible role of non- © 
official agencies was made clear by a discussion of 
the work of the New York City Youth Board by 
its director of community relations, Sylvan S. 
Furman, and of Philadelphia’s Youth Study Cen- 
ter by its director, Dr. E. Preston Sharp. Again, 
an interrogator tried to bring the discussion down 
to concrete situations. 


Accent on the Citizen’s Role 


The fifth and last meeting was in a sense the 
most important. Careful preparations were made 
for it. It was to concentrate on the crucial ques- 
tion, “What can the citizen do?” A judge, a police 
magistrate, the director of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, a Council of Churches’ repre- 
sentative, and an educator, active in civic affairs, 
briefly suggested some specific questions to spark 
audience thinking in later small discussion groups. 
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The leaders and recorders for these groups had 
been asked to attend all sessions of the Institute, 
had had a briefing meeting, and received steno- 
graphic records of the preceding four meetings as 
background reading. Reports showed an exciting 
variety of pertinent suggestions and a number of 
recommendations were common to several groups. 
They emphasized responsibility for backing exist- 
ing agencies, for implementing studies already 
made, as well as for conducting new experiments. 
Further citizen education at the neighborhood 
level and provision for some continuing committee 
was urged. A resolution was passed delegating re- 
sponsibility to the group leaders and the advisory 
committee to consider the formation ofa perma- 
nent committee. 


Reading for Background 


The Library’s civics and sociology department 
distributed a reading list of some 20 titles, Crime 
and the Citizen: What To Read for Better Under- 
standing, but faced the usual library problem of 
not being able to meet the demand for materials 
in spite of attempts to duplicate in quantity. The 
films department compiled a list of films for group 
use. This spring a short list, Teamwork Can Pre- 
vent Delinquency: A Booklist for Study Groups, 
was prepared and study kits made available. Their 
use will be promoted more widely this fall when 
organizations ask for program suggestions and 
committees want to delve more deeply into the 
subject. From the librarian’s point of view, the 
need for encouraging more background reading in 
addition to listening and talking is indicated. We 
are not unaware, however, that lack of materials 
in quantity often discourages the committee mem- 
ber who finds little available at the moment of 
peak interest. Nor do we expect a heavy immediate 
demand. There is often a delayed reaction to book- 
lists. Faced with a specific need, the reader remem- 
bers that the Library had some reading guides on 
the subject and turns up hopefully months later 
with a “Do you remember?” 


An Informal Evaluation 


A librarian necessarily speaks as a layman in 
evaluating such a program for FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION’s audience. No attempt was made to measure 
results scientifically. What follows are personal 
reactions based on observation and discussion with 
committee members and a cross section of partic- 
ipants. The number of persons who attended, 
knowing that they were getting a serious not pop- 


ular treatment of the subject, and the amount of 
discussion suggests that a community need for 
information was met in some degree. Many who 
came were from public and private agencies in the 
field, court and police officers, or members of civic 
crganizations. The bringing together of lay and 
professional workers concerned with so many 
facets of the total problem was in itself an unus- 
ual achievement. 

The Institute should rate high as an example of 
community cooperation. The high quality of the 
program was the result of intensive effort on the 
part of an advisory committee most of whom had 
professional knowledge and skill in the subject 
and were familiar with resources, local and na- 
tional. Their enthusiasm and backing also fur- 
nished channels for effective publicity. 


Framework Is Important 


The general framework of the program contrib- 
uted to its effectiveness. At each session a presen- 
tation by a visiting authority followed by a panel 
of local experts held attention because theory was 
related to Baltimore’s situation. Continuous em- 
phasis on the citizen’s responsibility drove the 
comments home. The committee member who 
made the suggestion that leaders and recorders 
for the last meeting be asked to attend all sessions 
and that organizations be invited to appoint two 
“resource persons” to be present each week con- 
tributed measurably to the continuity of the pro- 
ject and helped to furnish a nucleus of persons 
who were prepared for intelligent participation in 
the final session. 


But Was It Just Talk? 


Skeptics may ask “Was it anything more than 
talk?” The Library as a public agency confines its 
role to the educational effort. Action is up to the 
community. It must be admitted that the post 
mortem meeting of the advisory’: committee was 
somewhat of a letdown. No new leadership 
miraculously appeared—it rarely does without 
cultivation. No one wanted to create one more or- 
ganization. It was too near Christmas and every- 
one was busy. One might hazard a guess that had 
a small committee been appointed ahead of time 
to make an evaluation and present possible recom- 
mendations at this meeting, discussion might have 
been brought to focus upon some specific sugges- 
tions. Professional members seemed to be looking 
for help from civic groups not yet prepared for 
leadership. However, a small steering committee 
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was appointed which later called a larger and 
more representative meeting to review proposals 
and see what existing agencies might do. There 
was a spirit of “let’s go on” at the second meeting. 
The steering committee is serving more as a clear- 
ing house than as a sparkplug. Perhaps this should 
be its chief function: to advise groups which want 
to find a specific area in which to help, and to con- 
tinue the general community education. 

There is still interest not yet channeled into use- 
ful activity. How many more recent projects were 
the direct or indirect outgrowth of the program 
and how many were given renewed impetus is not 
known. The Council of Churches had a workshop 
for ministers; at least two organizations are con- 
sidering special projects. One citywide group has 
sponsored a series of tours, with explanatory 
talks, to detection, detention, and prevention 
agencies and expects to select some area for fur- 
ther study and action. 

Possibilities and Liabilities 

This venture in community education was 
spearheaded by a large urban library. A special 
fund covered expenses for speakers; publicity and 
reading lists were prepared in its own printshop. 
But it was community concern and cooperation 
which made the undertaking effective. Is the pro- 
gram adaptable to a smaller community? Ten li- 
brarians in various parts of the country who were 
consulted replied in the affirmative. Their sugges- 
tions are embodied in the following questions 
which might be considered a rough outline of pro- 
cedures. 

1. What phases of the subject have special in- 
terest for your community? 

2. Should the library assume leadership or 
will some other group take it on: the council of 
social agencies, a youth commission, church 
groups, or a civic organization? (The best leader- 
ship is putting other people to work.) 

3. Have local studies been made which should 
be more widely known and implemented? 

4. What state and local agencies should be 
brought into the planning? . 


‘The state library agency in most cases will be able to offer in- 
formation and advice on most of these questions. 
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5. Should neighboring communities be asked 
to cooperate? 

6. Who are the local experts whose advice and 
assistance would be valuable? 

7. Who among civic leaders will most effec- 
tively relate the professional to the lay view- 
points? 

8. Who can aid in publicity? 

9. What reading materials are available from 
state and local sources? 

10. Where may films be borrowed as needed? 

11. Will leader training be needed? The state 
university extension service may be helpful. 

12. Where find funds? A well-planned cooper- 
ative project is a first requisite for loosening the 
purse strings. 

13. Do we have what it takes: energy and en- 
thusiam and people who can put ideas to work? 

In an interview in the September 17 issue of 
U.S. News and World Report, Richard Clendenen, 
now executive director of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency, who was one of our 
speakers, notes that by 1960 at the present rate 
there will be over a million and a half youngsters 
in trouble with the law each year. He does not find 
youngsters worse than an earlier generation but 
he does stress that they live in a more complex, 
less stable, and more violent world. There are 
many positive steps which communities can take 
to help them. If not actively aware of the broader 
aspects of the crime problem, individual citizens 
are rather generally sympathetic to the needs of 
teen-agers. Many organizations each year are con- 
sciously shopping around for a civic project or 
welcome the opportunity to work with other 
groups in some common concern. The library, the 
adult education council, the social welfare council, 
the League of Women Voters, the Junior Associa- 
tion of Commerce—any one such organization— 
may generate the interest which would set the 
community to work. The local library or the state 
library extension division may serve as a resource 
not for reading materials alone but for films and 
for advisory service on speakers, leaders, and in- 
terested groups. 


It is the great destiny of human science, not to ease man’s labors or 
prolong his life, noble as those ends may be, nor to serve the ends of power, 
but to enable man to walk upright without fear in a world which he at 
length will understand and which is his home. 


PAUL B. SEARS 
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Breaking the Backbone of the Narcotic Racket 
To THE EDITOR: 


There is attached a condensation from a statement made 
by United States Attorney (J. Edward) Lumbard in con- 
nection with the sentencing of five major narcotic viola- 
tors in New York City on November 29, 1954. There is 
attached also a copy of a letter from Mr. Lumbard statin 
that this condensation may be used in any way that all 
be helpful. 

It would be appreciated if you would publish Mr. Lum- 
bard’s statement in FEDERAL PROBATION. 


March 11, 1955 ’ G. W. CUNNINGHAM 
Acting Commissioner of Narcotics 


“The situation which confronts us regarding the traffic 
in narcotics is now as follows: 

“First, the gravity of the problem is receiving increased 
recognition throughout the country. In many of the states 
and local communities, citizens committees are working in 
cooperation with enforcement agencies in seeking speedier 
and more effective action looking towards a reduction of 
the menace resulting from the improper use of the nar- 
cotic drugs. President Eisenhower has recently directed a 
special committee composed of five of his Cabinet officers 
to undertake a combined study of the illegal trade in nar- 
cotics, and the recommendation of further measures for 
its control and the rehabilitation of the unfortunate vic- 
tims of this particularly dangerous and degrading crime. 

“Second, the narcotics traffic is a vicious factor in the 
spread of other crimes. The reason for this is easily under- 
stood because of the high cost to the individual addict of 
supporting the habit which enslaves him. This commonly 
runs to as much as $15 to $25 a day, an amount greatly 
in excess of the earning power of the vast majority of 
those who become addicted. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that we so frequently find the drug user involved in pros- 
titution, larceny, forgery—and to an increasing extent the 
sale of drugs to other addicts. Coupled with this is the 
widely recognized fact that the regular use of the narcotic 
drugs tends to break down the individual’s moral fiber and 
attitude towards society and its laws. 

“Third, the sale of narcotics is not only controlled by 
racketeers of an especially vicious character, but it has 
become one of the most highly organized forms of crime. 
The principal figures in this illegal trade are not usually 
drug users themselves. They are in the traffic because of 
the enormous profits made possible by the demands of the 
insatiable habits developed in their victims. 

“Fourth, the costs to society cannot be measured only in 
terms of the evil done to the victims directly, or to their 
families and communities indirectly, great as these are; 
the medical cure of the addict and the measures necessary 
for his successful return to useful life are difficult, expen- 
sive, and by no means assured of success. The dope ped- 
dler destroys more lives than the most violent murderer; 
in effect, he is committing wholesale murder on the install- 
ment plan. 

“Fifth, it is a paramount duty of the federal government 
to strike down the illegal importation of drugs and the 
large operators who deal with the importers or who them- 
selves smuggle dope; and to cooperate with the state and 
municipal authorities in stamping out the illegal traffic 
which occurs within the communities. at the retail level. 

“Sixth, at the present time the profits resulting from the 
ilegal drug trade are so large that only the prompt im- 
position of severe sentences can hope to drive the dope 
peddler out of business and discourage others from re- 
placing his activities. To these defendants and all others 
engaged in this business I wish to give warning that we 
propose to take the following measures: 

“First, the Government will be ready for speedy trials. 
We have found that where any time elapses between indict- 
ment and trial and the defendants are out on bail they 
continue to sell narcotics to defray the expenses of the 
ease. They also use this time to make arrangements for 
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others to carry on and preserve their business until they 
have finished serving time. 

“Second, the Government will seek bail sufficiently high 
to ensure defendants being present for trial. In too many 
instances defendants have jumped bail as high as $20,000 
to avoid prosecution. 

“Third, I shall recommend to the judges of this court 
the imposition of severe sentences, in order to keep these 
defendants out of business as long as possible and to re- 
duce the possibility of their return to it, as well as to deter 
others from taking their places. 

“Fourth, I shall recommend to the grand juries the in- 
dictment of defendants on as many counts as possible so 
that wherever appropriate maximum sentences may run 
consecutively, and so that judges may have discretion, in 
the case of first offenders, to place them on probation for 
a substantial period following their jail terms. 

“Fifth, every good citizen who aids the Government in 
the important work of putting an end to this terrible busi- 
ness may be assured that information given will be kept 
in confidence and that all the resources of the Government 
will protect those who come forward with evidence and in- 
formation. 

“Control of the illicit narcotics traffic and the cure of its 
victims present problems which go beyond the scope of 
those of us who are in court today. But there is much we 
can do. If the local law enforcement agents will continue 
in effective cooperation with the federal narcotics agents 
in apprehending these criminals, if my office can promptly 
prosecute every case which is brought to its attention, and 
if the judges of this court impose the severe sentences 
which such cases merit, much will be done toward break- 
ing the backbone of this racket in the United States.” 


Narcotics and Youth 


To THE EDITOR: 


Your issue of September 1954 contained a review of a 
small pamphlet which I wrote for lay readers under the 
above title. This was prepared for, and published by, the 
Brook Foundation, Inc., in 1953; not in 1954 as your re- 
view indicated. The purpose of the pamphlet was to dis- 
courage the use of illegal narcotic drugs by adolescents, 
and to give elementary information to parents and 
teachers. 

I am honored, if somewhat surprised, that this nontech- 
nical paper should have been considered of sufficient im- 
portance at this late date to be reviewed in FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION, and that Dr. Harris Isbell, director of Addiction 
Research Center, United States Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, should be one of the 
physicans to make this review. Under these circumstances 
I would expect to find myself in agreement with the main 
aspects of the review but, unfortunately, as I read what 
was said, I found this not to be the case, which has led me 
to write this letter. 

The reviewers’ statement that the pamphlet is “filled 
with incorrect information” is not substantiated by their 
list of items with which they disagree. Of their objections 
only one criticism seems to have any justification. Metopon 
is a synthetic drug derived from an opium base and s0 
might be more correctly called “semisynthetic.” Every 
statement should be entirely correct, but this particular 
criticism is certainly splitting a syntax and is not of im- 
portance to lay readers. 

Unfortunately lack of space does not permit me to re- 
fute fully all the reviewers’ criticisms here. Such a re- 
futation has been furnished, but is considered too long for 
publication. 

The reviewers’ first comment was in respect to the illus- 
trations which are said to be “rather too spectacular and 
horrifying.” It is my view that criminal narcotic addiction 
is a deplorable state and all legitimate means should be 
taken to discourage the use of such drugs. 
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In two instances the reviewers find fault with the con- 
text of two quotations from other medical authors. 

Despite the fact that 39.6 percent of patients discharged 
from Lexington return for further treatments, the re- 
viewers label as incorrect my assertion that “in severe 
cases of addiction .. . complete restoration of normal func- 
tions may never be attained.” 

Ten percent of persons taking large doses of the bar- 
biturates do suffer convulsive seizures if these drugs are 
abruptly withdrawn. The reviewers designate these as 
withdrawal symptoms, while the author holds the more 
prevalent view that these attacks do not correspond to the 
pharmacological conception of withdrawal, but rather in- 
dicate an epileptic tendency. 

Finally, the reviewers state that the “importance of psy- 
chiatric factors in the genesis of addiction is tacitly ig- 
nored.” The reviewers have missed the point. No appraisal 
of psychiatric factors is attempted as they relate to drug 
addiction. Surely we all know the importance of psychiat- 
ric factors in the whole catalogue of human misery. The 
point is that otherwise normal people may also become 
addicted, and the presence of a normal mind will not de- 
fend the user from the depredations of the drug. This is 
a different matter. 

The author concludes the reading of this review with a 
good deal of satisfaction. If the points discussed in this re- 
view are the only ones which such experts can find with 
which to disagree, I think the youthful reader who may 
be under temptation to start the use of these drugs will 
not be encouraged by what he finds there. Furthermore, 
the parent who may be searching for information concern- 
ing narcotics because of the addiction, or danger of ad- 
diction, of a child will not be lulled into a feeling of false 
security. If one adolescent is prevented from becoming an 
addict by this pamphlet, I will consider the time spent in 
preparing it well repaid. 


January 13, 1955 HusBert S. Howe, M.D. 


Police and Social Work 


To THE EDITOR: 


In the December issue of FEDERAL PROBATION you carry 
an article by Lt. Jacob Chwast on “Casework Treatment 
in a Police Setting.” This is one of the most outstand- 
ing studies of this subject that I have seen, and you are to 
be congratulated on presenting it to your readers. 


_It has always astonished me to encounter the very defi- 
nite opposition offered by individuals and groups to the 
practice of casework by members of police organizations. 
Perhaps this opposition has had attention because repre- 
sentatives of the police, with the concurrence of many 
social workers, have failed to make clear the sound com- - 
mon sense which is basic to the understanding that prop- 
erly trained police personnel can contribute immeasurable 
service to juvenile girls and boys by practicing the pre- 
vention techniques that are involved in casework treat- 
ment. The differences cited between the caseworker with- 
out authority and the policeman or women armed with au- 
thority, but in addition trained to casework, can often 
mean the difference between success and failure in solv- 
ing a juvenile’s problem. It is also true such technique 
often means the avoidance of arrest, of which far too many 
are made by police personnel in almost every location. 
Again, the trained police personnel in the field of juvenile 
work usually have an awareness of the values of other 
agencies, which leads to a better coordination of the forces 
at work to control and reduce juvenile delinquency. 

In 18 years as chief of the policewomen in Philadelphia 
I used the casework method of handling delinquent and 
predelinquent girls. It paid dividends in the many adjust- 
ments accomplished, in the many cases brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion without resorting to arrest or referral 
to the juvenile court. The procedure was frowned on by 
many; today it has been practically eliminated from the 
policewomen’s program. I feel that some police officials 
honestly believe that casework has no part in a police 
setup—in spite of the fact that a large number of men and 
women are assigned to juvenile work. 

It is my hope that Lt. Chwast’s very clear explanation of 
the values of casework treatment in a police setting, 
packed as it is by the standing nationally of the New York 
Juvenile Aid Bureau, will help to clarify a situation that 
has been fogbound in the minds of both police and social 
workers. He may be able to convince those who do not ap- 
parently understand that prevention of delinquency and 
crime among juveniles could be appreciably reduced if 
the New York program would be more generally followed. 

Again, may I thank you for making this article avail- 
able. 


March 12, 1955 Mrs. NorMA B. CARSON 
Retired Chief of Policewomen 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney. Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 


cedures in probation and parole. 


On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gott- 


shall will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. Question of Power To Prosecute a Defendant Who Is 
on Probation in Another Jurisdiction. 

This question seems to have had consideration first in 
Grant v. Guernsey, C.A. 10, 63 F. (2) 163. The defendant, 
a federal probationer, was seized for a state offense com- 
mitted prior to the grant of probation. The state acted 
without seeking the consent of the federal court. The de- 
fendant instituted habeas corpus action and gained his 
discharge. On appeal the order of discharge was affirmed 
on the ground that the state’s action constituted interfer- 
ence with federal jurisdiction and violated the rule of 
comity. The exercise of comity between two sovereigns each 
having charges against the same prisoner received exten- 
Sive discussion in Ponzi v. Fessenden, 258 U.S. 254. 


The latest evaluation of this power question in relation 
to a probationer has come out of the Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit (December 13, 1954) in a case cap- 
tioned United States ex rel. Francis Spellman, Jr. v. Glenn 
Murphy, reported in 217 F. (2) p. 247. Elimination of the 
numerous dates and other details leaves the following es- 
sential facts: Four indictments were returned against the 
relator, Spellman, in state court (Illinois) and shortly 
thereafter one indictment in federal court (Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois). He remained free on bail. After a plea 
of guilty to the federal indictment, the court sentenced him 
to 5 years imprisonment, suspended execution thereof, and 
placed him on probation on condition that he surrender to 
the custody of the United States Marshal once a week for 
24 hours over a 3-year period. Six months later, the re- 
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lator was tried under one of the state indictments and 
acquitted. Neither he nor the federal court made any ob- 
jection to that proceeding. Subsequently, the relator by 
motion in the state court attacked its jurisdiction under a 
second indictment on the ground that he was a probationer 
under the control of the federal court. The motion was 
overruled and the state court then ordered him to trial on 
the second and third indictment. He thereupon petitioned 
the federal court to restrain the state authorities from pro- 
ceeding under the second indictment and the petition was 
granted. Thereafter, the state started trial under the third 
indictment and he was convicted and sentenced to serve 1 
year. Execution of sentence was stayed for 60 days. At the 
end of that period when he reported at a jail for his weekly 
24 hour custody, pursuant to the probation order, he was 
seized by the county sheriff and taken to a state institution 
to serve the 1-year sentence. Thereupon, he petitioned in 
habeas corpus in federal court and the latter ordered him 
discharged from state custody, holding that the state con- 
viction was void from the beginning, apparently on the 
ground that federal jurisdiction was exclusive during the 
probation period. 

On appeal by the state that finding and order were re- 
versed with direction that the relator be remanded to state 
custody to complete the state sentence. Its decision emer- 
ged from the twin facts that (a) the relator made no ob- 
jection to the trial being held and that (b) the federal 
court which had informal knowledge of the impending 
trial likewise registered no objection. Accordingly the ap- 
pellate court concluded that the state court had jurisdic- 
tion of the relator under the familiar rule that the physi- 
cal presence of a defendant before a court vests that court 
with complete jurisdiction over him irrespective of how 
his appearance was secured. It referred also to the estab- 
lished rule of law that in such a case only the offended 
sovereign can raise the question by asserting its prior 
right to the accused. 

What may be drawn from this decision? In several 
phases it appears significant. It is made quite plain that 
a defendant in such circumstances cannot maintain suc- 
cessfully an action to void state prosecution after the state 
has acquired jurisdiction over him by his appearance in 
state court. And, further, affirmative action is apparently 
required on the part of the federal court by denying con- 
sent to the state authorities prior to acquisition of juris- 
diction of such defendant by the state. This seems clear 
from the fact that the state authorities desisted from pros- 
ecution of the relator Spellman under the second indict- 
ment after the federal court granted the latter’s motion to 
restrain them; but they proceeded to trial and conviction 
under the third indictment as to which the federal court 
refused to take any action because (as stated in the ap- 
pellate decision) the matter had only been called to its at- 
tention informally. 

The appellate opinion concludes as follows: 


“As stated heretofore, the relator is in no position 
to complain, but nothing we have said in this opinion 
is intended to pass upon the right of the offended sov- 
ereign, viz., the United States Government, to invoke 
the rule of comity against the state and local authori- 
ties. 


What this means is not immediately apparent. The re- 
lator Spellman is not under sentence of imprisonment by 
a federal court and therefore the executive branch of the 


Government is not involved. His federal probation period 
has not expired and therefore he remains under the juris- 
diction of the federal court, and it alone. But the appellate 
court has ruled that he must at once resume service of his 
state sentence. Therefore, we can only surmise that the ap. 
pellate court by its language is suggesting that the lower 
court might well remind the state authorities that in the 
exercise of comity they should have sought its consent to 
state prosecution. Since a defendant in the indicated cir- 
cumstances has no legal right to complain, and since an 
impending state prosecution may not come seasonably to 
the knowledge of the court, the meticulous observance of 
comity is all the more important. 


2. The Appellate Score Is Tied at 2-2. 


In the previous issue this colum referred to two cases 
before the Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit involv- 
ing a question already decided by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth, Tenth, and Eighth Circuits, in that 
order. The first and second named courts were in agree- 
ment that trial courts have jurisdiction to suspend execu- 
ton and grant probation as to a sentence running consecu- 
tively under which service has not started in point of time. 
Those were the Kirk and Kelly cases, respectively, cited 
as 185 F. (2) 185, and 209 F. (2) 638. The decision by the 
Eighth Circuit in the Phillips case, 212 F. (2) 327, took 
the opposite view (one dissent) and held the trial court 
lacked such power. 

The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, in deciding the 
cases of Joseph Stern (February 2, 1955) and Roy L. 
Mann (February 7, 1955), has now joined in the conclu- 
sions reached by the Eighth Circuit in the Phillips case. 
It rejected the proposition that a trial court had the in- 
dicated power and its thinking is reflected in its opinion 
in the Mann case by the following paragraph: 


“As pointed out by Judge Sanborn in the Phillips 
case, the ‘good time’ statute, 18 U.S.C. 4161, treats 
consecutive sentences as a single sentence for the pur- 
poses of the good time allowance; and we see no 
reason why they should not be so treated for the pur- 
poses of the probation statute. After the prisoner has 
been delivered to the executive branch of the govern- 
ment for the infliction of the punishment which the 
court has imposed, any change in the punishment 
should rest with the executive department and not 
with the courts, as it would manifestly be confusing 
and disruptive of prison discipline to allow both the 
courts and the executive department to deal with pun- 
ishment thereafter. Consecutive sentences could law- 
fully have been combined in a single sentence by the 
court imposing them; they must be treated as a single 
sentence by the prison authorities in administering the 
parole and ‘good time’ statutes; they should not pro- 
vide a means for the court to interfere with the ad- 
ministration of punishment under those statutes after 
it has begun by admitting to probation, particularly 
in view of the fact that the probation statute allows 
probation only ‘upon entering a judgment of convic- 
tion’.” 

In the Mann opinion the appellate court stated that “The 
Supreme Court seems never to have passed directy on the 
question before us.” Whether Mann and Stern will peti- 
tion for certiorari is not known at this time. 


If we are to keep our democracy, there must be one com- 
mandment—Thou shalt not ration justice. 


LEARNED HAND 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F.. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Philadelphia Correctional Program Moves Ahead,’ by 
Randolph E. Wise (September-October 1954). The Commis- 
sioner of the City Department of Welfare reviews the his- 
tory of the beginning of the American system of correc- 
tions in his city. He mentions many old landmarks that no 
longer exist, and proudly points out and describes the 
many modern improvements in the field of penology and 
public welfare. He describes the recent merger of city and 
county governments, and the gradual consolidation of local 
penal and correciional institutions. 

These mergers and consolidations have meant improve- 
ments in over-all administration, better personnel, better 
programs, with the emphasis no longer on security but on 
rehabilitation, newer and more modern physical plants, 
the end of racial segregation, and wider citizen participa- 
tion. These forward steps place the City of Brotherly Love 
again at the forefront in the field of corrections. 


“Pennsyivania’s Correctional System,” (September-Octo- 
ber 1954). This article was prepared by the office of the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Correction of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Justice, and outlines the progres- 
sive changes recently made in the State of Pennsylvania 
as a result of investigations into disorders arising from 
bad prison conditions in that State. The recent changes 
include (1) organization of a corrections bureau in the 
Department of Justice to supervise and control the seven 
penal institutions, taking them out of the Welfare Depart- 
ment, (2) appointment of a commissioner of corrections, 
(3) opening of two correctional diagnostic and classifica- 
tion centers and the construction of a new institution for 
defective delinquents. 

These changes have brought about improvements in ad- 
ministration, in buildings, in better personnel, and em- 
phasis in the work program has been placed on industrial 
production. Many new laws have been enacted to modern- 
on the administration of prisons and parole services in the 

tate. 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by RICHARD F. DOYLE 


“Probation Forum—Status and Salaries,” by Haydn E. 
James (March-April 1954). In this well-written article the 
author, after defining “status” as a relative word concern- 
ing the standing in a particular position or rank, stresses 
that it is most difficult to determine this in probaton work. 
He points out that in the great services, such as military, 
police, civil service. teaching, and the professions, it is 
fixed through qualifications, promotion, or experience. 
However, the factors do not apply in the probation serv- 
ice for there is no precise qualification for an officer; he is 
seldom promoted, and his experience avails him nothing 
after he has passed through his incremental stages as his 
position remains the same as at time of appointment. While 
emphasizing the uniqueness of the position, the author 
cites the heavy responsibilities in gathering and presenting 
information and that “it may well have to bear close exam- 
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ination in open court when an officer stands completely 
alone.” He is further held accountable for the ability to 
maintain conversational equality with professional people 
with whom he has frequent contact. 

While admitting the difficulty of placing an economic 
valuation on the services of one working in a “realm of 
human personality and character where the unpredictable, 
the corruptible, the intangible, and the malleable are ever 
present,” he concludes by asserting that the correcting of 
inadequate salaries is long overdue and that an officer is 
entitled to maintain himself and family in the degree com- 
patible with his standing and surroundings. 

“Looking Before and After,” by the Earl of Feversham 
(May-June 1954). The deliverance of this speech at the An- 
nual Conference of the National Association of Probation 
Officers at Harrogate, England, this past June marked the 
completion of Lord Feversham’s twenty-fifth year as pres- 
ident of that organization. In reviewing the progress made 
and difficulties surmounted during this period of service, 
the speaker also recalled the still earlier days of probation 
in England starting with the 1907 Probation of Offenders 
Act. He cited that there was much reluctance at first on 
the part of the magistrates to use probation due to their 
lack of belief that adults could be supervised and further 
because it was felt that an officer visiting a probationer 
might cause him to be marked by his neighbors and be a 
subject of gossip, keen resentment, and even violence. The 
service at first was staffed to a large extent by mission- 
aries supplied by the police court due to the difficulty en- 
countered in securing officers at the existing salary rate 
of 75 pounds per year. 

In contrast to the meager usage of the service at first, 
he commented on the widespread employment of probation 
today wherein England has a full-time staff of 1,093 of- 
ficers and a part-time staff of 73 men and women. Never- 
theless, he opined that there is still much to be desired 
for the statistics show that for those over 17 years of age 
and convicted of indictable offenses, the higher courts 
granted probation in only 16.2 percent of the cases, while 
the magistrates courts used it for only 11.7 percent. At 
this point, the speaker quoted figures compiled by the well- 
known authority in the correctional field, Margery Fry, | 
in which she has indicated that 80 percent of the neople 
sent to prison in England never go back again and ven- 
tured the opinion that while this high rate of success was 
a tribute to the work of prison officials, she thought it un- 
desirably high in that it was wasteful because a large 
maiority of these adult offenders could have been dealt 
with through probationary means. 

The speaker made one most interesting reference to a 
speech delivered by Sir Winston Churchill in 1933 when he 
was endeavoring to raise funds to help the Probation Serv- 
ice wherein he said: 

“Tt is much cheaper to reclaim an offender by probation 
than it is to cure him by imprisonment or penal servitude. 
But the money waste is the least part of the waste; if by 
any kind of vigilant and far-seeing social treatment like 
that of probation you can prevent a man or woman from 
degenerating into the habitual criminal class, you will have 
saved the community from an open sore and injury that 
carnot fail to produce a poison that must affect the whole 
bodv of the State.” 

“Probation Officers and Clerks (Superannuation) Regu- 
lations 1952,” by G. W. Staveley. Before stating the pro- 
visions of the new Act. the author recalls the more import- 
ant features of the 1937 Superannuation Act and points 
out that existing officers will have the option of electing 
to remain under the older statute if they so wish. This 
latest statute provides for benefits based on 80ths of each 
year of contributory service and 160ths for each year of 
noncontributory service in contrast to 60ths and 120ths 
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under the earlier Act. The new scheme also provides for 
a widows’ pension amounting to one-third of that drawn 
by the husband, without his surrendering any portion of 
his own. Furthermore, the widow of an officer who dies in 
service after completing at least 10 years of service will 
receive a widows’ pension based on one-third of the man’s 
entitlement at time of his death, as well as death grant 
equivalent to 1 year’s pension. It is also noted that a death 
grant may be paid to a widow of an officer, who has com- 
pleted more than 5 years or less than 10 years of service, 
preening this sum would exceed the amount of his contri- 
utions plus the added compound interest. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Initial Failures in Rehabilitation Among 16,965 Ohio 
State Reformatory Inmates,” by William P. DeStephens 
(January-February 1954). This study is based upon the 
available records of all inmates of the Ohio State Reform- 
atory who had left the institution during the period from 
January of 1940 through June of 1952, numbering 16,965. 

Of the 16,965 inmates, 12,574 were paroled and 4,332 de- 
parted through other means. Deaths were omitted from 
the study. A total of 2,448 of the 12,574 returned as parole 
violators and 704 were recidivists. “One out of every 4 of 
the parolees returned.” Of the 4,332 who left by means 
other than parole, a minimum of 48 percent were initial 
rehabilitation failures, 1,597 escaped, and 33 percent of 
1,492 of this group were transferred to the penitentiary 
because of their antisocial behavior. 

“Altogether, about 5,246 (31 percent)” or 1 out of every 
3 “of the 16,965 who left the institution during the past 
12.5 years could be conceived as having failed to mature 
sufficiently to profit from their incarceration at the Re- 
formatory,” a considerably lower figure than that ad- 
vanced by many other authorities on the matter with re- 
gard to other institutions. Approximately 39 percent of the 
men committed at the Ohio State Reformatory have had 
arrests for other offenses at a prior date. 

The author states that if detailed records were available 
of the adult offenders’ postparole behavior, the failure 
rate would rise still higher. And he feels that much must 
be done to “achieve the optimally desirable aim of the re- 
habilitation of the novitiate in crime.” The ideal method 
would be to “treat” the criminal instead of using penal in- 
stitutions simply as a punitive method of holding him 
away from areas of life where he would be free to prac- 
tice his depredations upon society. 

Mr. DeStephens carries his idea of treatment beyond 
the usual teaching of trades, religion, and school courses 
to a field which encompasses “the focalization of attention 
on the mental or psychological condition of the inmate; i.e., 
the changing of his attitudes and habits, the control of his 
impulses, the establishment of new goals or ideals, etc.” 
This would involve, in his estimation, psychotherapeutic 
treatment by a psychologically oriented counselor with 
personality evaluations of each inmate upon admittance to 
the institution. He feels that this is the basis upon which 
the entire rehabilitation field must stand, although this 
procedure must be supported by other changes in attitude 
and action toward and for the parolee. “Until this ap- 
proach is effected, other expectations regarding any re- 
markable improvement in the future adjustment of the 
criminal will be largely wishful thinking.” 

“Rehabilitation Programs in American Prisons and Cor- 
rectional Institutions,” by Charles W. Coulter and Orvo E. 
Korpi (January-February 1954). The authors feel that due 
to the recent wave of prison riots and escapes, the public 
is aroused and wants to know what is wrong with the pris- 
ons, and parole and probation systems. To answer this the 
authors feel that there are “three general facts” which 
must be kept in mind, namely, that “there is no American 
penal and correctional system as such, but rather a federal 
system and 48 independent state systems,” all of varying 
degrees of efficiency. Another fact is that due to the in- 


creasingly good parole and probationary systems, many 
judges send only the most serious offenders and incorrigi- 
bles to prison, which means that the prison population is 
harder than ever to administer. Many of the offenders who 
are incarcerated are unable to benefit from correctional 
methods due to low intelligence, psychosis, or “long-in- 
grained antisocial habits and attitudes.” 

With all, this in mind, the authors conducted a study 
which involved questionnaires sent out to 317 prisons and 
correctional institutions on all levels in the continental 
United States. Such places as prison farms, work camps, 
detention homes, municipal and county jails, and hospitals 
for the criminally insane were omitted. A total of 176 
questionnaires were returned. “It is obvious that no new 
magical resocialization formula has been elaborated. Re- 
habilitation is being attempted through improved or im- 
proving religious activities, academic or vocational educa- 
tion programs, correspondence courses, library services, 
recreation, and social education. While it is possible to 
discover the degree to which such programs are operative,” 
no attempt to discover the degree to which such programs 
are qualitatively effective seems to have been made. The 
authors feel that a sequel study on such a subject would 
prove quite valuable. 

One of the facts turned up in the study was that aca- 
demic education was playing an increasingly important 
role in rehabilitative work in institutions. Many of the 
prisons were making it into an integral part of their pro- 


gram. 

The authors found that the least standardized of the 
older programs’ items of rehabilitative work was that of 
social education, and they felt that it, however, was a facet 
of rehabilitation which was becoming more recognized. 
“Social education is an attempt to supply a prisoner with 
socially acceptable living patterns.” 

There is a definite need for a “systematic, standard- 
ized, and integrated program” of rehabilitation, the au- 
thors point out in their conclusions. And there seems to be 
a wide discrepancy in the types of rehabilitative programs 
of different institutions; some with a modern new outlook, 
“awakened to the new concept, the new method, the new 
function of correctional institutions: to prepare the inmate 
for reorientation into society.” The others are hopelessly 
out-dated it would seem. ; 

The authors say finally that “the study reported .. . did 
not set out to provide this blueprint but rather to indicate 
the trend in view of the need.” 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“The Psychological Role of the Father in the Family,” by 
O. Spurgeon English, M.D. (October 1954). The author here 
takes the position that modern fathers do not understand 
their role in the family much better than did their prede- 
cessors. He says, “The American father cannot afford to 
be a nonentity in the family. He cannot leave child rearing 
so much to the women of our nation. Such a division of 
labor is likely to produce lopsided personalities.” 

The author acknowledges the need for more well-defined 
terminology for describing the psychological role of the 
father in the present-day family. He makes several sugges- 
tions as variants of the father’s role, which in the opinion 
of the reviewer merit quoting: 

Companion and inspiration for the mother 
Awakener of the emotional potentials of his child 
Beloved friend and teacher to his child 

Ego ideal for masculine love, ethics, and morality 
Model for social and vocational behavior 

Stabilizing influence for solution of oedipus complex 
Protector, mentor, and hero for grade school child 

. Counselor and friend for the adolescent 

elephone Interviews in Casework,” by Ann W. Shyne 
(October 1954). Recognizing that there is limited profes- 
sional literature on the use of telephone interviews in case- 
work, and that there is need for study and evaluation of 
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this subject, the Family Service Association of America 
invited 18 of its member agencies throughout the country 
to submit staff opinion on the appropriate purpose and 
content of telephone interviews in casework. This article 
by Doctor Shyne is a summary of their reports. 

The agencies were practically unanimous in their agree- 
ment that the telephone was more useful in collateral in- 
terviews than with client interviews. This opinion is in 
keeping with the practices of family agencies in which ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the collateral interviews are by 
telephone. 

On the other extreme, the telephone was generally con- 
sidered an inappropriate medium for discussing inter-or 
intra-personal problems. Between these two extremes, the 
telephone can be used by a skilled caseworker in a wide 
variety of services with good results. On the other hand, 
if ineptly used it can have negative results. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by BEN S. MEEKER 


“On the Application of Penological Science,” by Sir 
Lionel Fox (October 1954). In this article the author who 
is chairman of the Prison Commission for England and 
Wales, attempts to examine how well the knowledge of 
penological science is capable of being applied within the 
framework of existing penal and correctional systems, 

articularly with reference to the penal system of Eng- 
and. The article discusses the prevention of crime and our 
knowledge of punishment and rehabilitation of offenders. 
The author asks the question why there has been a gen- 
eral upsurge of serious crime in England since the war. 
Is this due to a failure within the penal system, and, if so, 
in what part of the system? Has too much faith been 
placed in the traditional reliance upon deterrence? The 
author points out that despite our changing philosophy 
toward the use of punishment, and our increasing concern 
for treatment of offenders, the fear of punishment still is 
a dominant element in our penal justice. Says the author, 
“At the present time, we have reached a conception of the 
purpose of punishment which tends to describe, not as pun- 
ishment but as treatment, the measures ordered by courts 
against convicted offenders. But it remains true that all 
such measures are in fact punishments, and this truth lies 
at the root of many of the difficulties which have to be con- 
sidered.” One of the major difficulties the author sees in 
applying modern penological science is the difficulty of co- 
ordinating the principles which may guide the judge in 
his decision; the principles which may be presented to the 
court by any experts called in to advise the court; and the 
principles which may guide the penal institution in treat- 
ing the offender. 

The author comments on the excellent findings of the 
United Nations Seminar held in Brussels in 1951. (Read- 
ers of this section will recall that some issues back the 
Brussels recommendations were reviewed and, in effect, 
recommended that judges be provided with comprehensive 
social, psychological, and medical information, prior to 
sentencing offenders.) The purpose of this information, of 
course, is to assist the court in determining whether to 
confine or release a person on probation and, furthermore, 
to provide the institution with acceptable information to 
guide it in its individualized treatment of the offender. 
These Brussels principles, in effect, enunciate a system for 
presenting a scientific diagnosis to the court and to the in- 
stitution regarding individual offenders. Sir Fox indicates 
the difficulties in applying these principles, partly because 
of the organization of courts, some of which do not have 
machinery for securing such information. In other courts 
the vrocedure is such that there is no way for the court to 
continue the case pending the compilation of such diagno- 
ses. Furthermore, another practical problem lies in the 
definiteness of sentences under the current legal codes. 
Sir Fox presents the dilemma of the courts faced with the 
Tesponsibility of protecting society against crime whatever 

motivation or degree of responsibility of the offender, 
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by imposing fixed sentences despite the fact that we are be- 
ginning to recognize that the most effective measure for 
the protection of society would be specific scientific treat- 
ment of any abnormal condition which might have caused 
the offense. But since the court can only prescribe punish- 
ment, as the author points out, though this punishment 
may in theory include treatment, the effectiveness of treat- 
ment is tremendously limited. 

Beyond limitations of the courts in terms of sentences 
allowable, the author discusses the availability of the use 
of experts. Here again financial limitations and procedural 
problems hinder the effective application of the Brussels 
principles. The need for a diagnostic center, where a team 
of experts, such as a psychiatrist, psychologist, and social 
worker, could work together, is urgent. At present the 
British system must depend largely upon prisons as cen- 
ters for such diagnostic observation. 

In the final section Sir Fox discusses the limitations of 
treatment in confinement institutions. Here again, the 
problem of fixed sentences and limited resources mitigate 
against the application of really scientific, therapeutic 
treatment. The author concludes that with regard to the 
more serious pathological offenders, there is great need in 
England for a special psychiatric prison hospital. Plans 
are currently being laid for such a facility. 

“International Cooperation by the United Nations in the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders,” by 
Manuel Lopez-Rey (October 1954). This is an excellent ar- 
ticle summarizing the work of the United Nations Social 
Defense Section of the Division of Social Welfare. This 
section has been set up to carry out the policies established 
by the Social Commission, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and, in some instances, by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Its particular responsibilities are with 
reference to the prevention of crime and the treatment of 
offenders. 

In his report the author outlines the essential features 
of international cooperation in criminological research, 
and reviews the work of the United Nations in this field 
between the period of 1951 and 1953. This is an exceed- 
ingly valuable report, as it demonstrates the results of 
conscientious international cooperation between various 
criminological societies, legal groups and social welfare 
services in many lands. Various seminars and interna- 
tional meetings have been arranged, and currently a basic 
statement of policy for what is termed, “social defense 
against crime,” has been presented. The program of social 
defense covers the two broad areas; prevention of crime, 
and treatment of offenders. One notes that special concern 
is given to the problems of juvenile delinquency, which 
has increased worldwide. The report lists publications and 
studies available showing trends in various countries and 
efforts to meet the problems of delinquency. This is an en- 
couraging report demonstrating what has been done 
through the international cooperative research and study 
and portends well for the future. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by DARLOW JOHNSON 


“Community Action and Mental Health Problem of Chil- 
dren,” by Herschel Alt (October 1954). Alt leads us here, 
gently but inexorably, to inescapable conclusions and unas- 
sailable standards for community programs of preventive 
and therapeutic work with disturbed children. From his 
wealth of personal experience and the trail-blazing work 
of his agency, the Jewish Board of Guardians in New York 
City, he outlines succinctly the scope of the problem, the 
facilities available and needed, and the urgency of com- 
munity-wide and continuous planning. x 

His personal estimate is that at present about one out of 
four children in need of psychiatric treatment in New 
York City are receiving it. Conceding the range of atti- 
tudes regarding children and a lack of quantitative know- 
ledge regarding mental illness, there is still a great deal 
known regarding the relationship of life experiences to 
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mental health. Preventive activities are considered here 
under categories of (1) protection of family life during 
the child’s earliest years; (2) betterment of social institu- 
tions sharing the child-rearing function; and (3) increas- 
ing understanding of mental health factors among the pro- 
fessions dealing with people. Examples in each area, and 
discussion of principles, are given. 

The necessity of over-all planning is stressed. Decisions 
must constantly be made as to where available funds and 
personnel shall be allocated. Acknowledging need of spe- 
c.alized residential treatment facilities, for example, we 
must at the same time recognize that their overenthusiastic 
expansion may well result in deterioration of outpatient 
facilities. Among the ever-present planning problems of 
“funds, facilities, and personnel,’ Mr. Alt feels that at 
present the crucial need is for skilled professional person- 
nel. Considered at some length is the utilization of exist- 
ing personnel. The author’s agency has for over 20 years 
utilized the “team” approach, with psychiatric caseworkers 
carrying major responsibility for treatment “including 
psychotherapy.” It might be interposed at this point, as 
many of us have been saying for some time, that similar 
utilization of personnel offers the only hope toward solu- 
tion of the therapeutic manpower problem being countered 
in our more specifically correctional programs. One might 
go a step farther, with Dr. Charles H. Z. Meyer, and assert 
that even the incompletely trained worker can be effective 
therapeutically if he has available skilled help in seeing 
areas of the total problem in which he can function con- 
fidently. It is difficult to see why we scratch feverishly to 
secure psychiatrists and then abort their effectiveness by 
failing to provide minimum casework personnel to work 
with them. 

Alt points up the problem not exclusive to the mental 
health field of the patient or family able to pay toward 
preventive or therapeutic work but unable to carry a pro- 
longed or heavy burden. As a goal, he suggests that _com- 
munity provisions for psychiatric treatment of children 
- should be available on the same basis as all health care, 
as part of the community general health program. It is 
suggested that group care and health insurance programs 
will ultimately include psychiatric treatment as a basic 
provision. 

Finally, out of context, I must include what, to me, is 
“a banner with a strange device” which all sometime dis- 
couraged therapists might well adopt: “Not only disease, 
but health, too, is infectious.” 

“Security in the Large Family,” by James H. F. Bossard 
and Eleanor Stoker Boll (October 1954). This presenta- 
tion, in the midst of our usual scientific absorption in the 
relationship of the problem child to a problem parent, is 
uniquely absorbing. Perhaps more poignantly, it im- 
presses one as a sort of anthropological memorial to a van- 
ishing culture. It is perhaps instructive to be reminded— 
even if the significance may be largely historical—that 
children may stand together effectively to protect them- 
selves against inadequate parents, that rivalry is not the 
only pertinent relationship among siblings, and that, on 
oceasion, large primary groups can become just as disor- 
ganized as small ones. 

Summing up: Cheaper by the Dozen, with statistics. 

“Helping the Families of Our Mentally Sick,” by Archi- 
bald S. Ward, Jr. and Granville L. Jones, M.D. and “The 
Role of the Family in Relation to the Institutionalized 
Mental Patient,” by Arthur Kaplan and Lois Wolf (Octo- 
ber 1954). These two articles may well be considered join- 
tly by the reader. The first emphasizes assistance to the 
family of the patient by personnel. specifically the chaplain 
and minister, while the Kaplan-Wolf article stresses the 
significance of the family to the recovery of the patient. 
Both remind us that we cannot leave the patient in a 
vacuum, that the family members more often than not need 
help to assure the effectiveness of the hospitalized patient’s 
treatment, and that the goal of treatment is inescapably 
to enable the patient and the family to function together 
effectively. The professional readers of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION might aptly substitute for “institutionalized mental 
patients,” “institutionalized offenders,” and even with the 
“institutionalized” eliminated, both articles still make a 
great deal of sense. 


In the former, we are reminded that many troubled 
people, perhaps 40 percent, go first to their ministers, 

qually significant is that many still need help after this 
contact. Most of us would agree, however, that theological 
training is increasingly stressing preparation for skilled 
counseling, and that we are finding ministers more effec. 
tive participants in this treatment of the mental patient 
(or the delinquent) and his family. We are even, I think, 
finding some instances where the minister is recognizing 
his responsibility in leading the way toward community 
acceptance and understanding of the released patient (or 
prisoner). 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Nobody’s Children,” by Sid Ross and Ed Keister, (Pa- 
rade, September 19, 1954). It is estimated that some 300,000 
aimless, transient boys and girls hitchhike from town to 
town each year. Most of them have brief contacts with 
law-enforcements officers, are told to move on, and in some 
cases are driven out of town. Many of these young people 
spend time in jail, some are victimized by sexual deviates, 
and others resort to car stealing to hasten their journey. 

Some of these children are runaways from detention 
homes and reform schools; others are just running away 
from home, but many have parental consent to be on the 
road. Unless these misguided youngsters receive intelligent 
assistance and guidance along the way, they can easily 
become demoralized, especially the girls who make up 
from one-eighth to one-third of the nomadic group. 

It is believed that when these young travelers are con- 
tacted in any town or city, an investigation should be made 
to determine whether or not the child should be returned 
home, placed in a foster home, or helped to find employ- 
ment in the place where he is apprehended. Since the prob- 
lem has become of sufficient magnitude to warrant a senate 
investigation, some states are developing plans and pro- 
grams for the handling of drifters. 

“The Wilderness Cure for Delinquents,” by Frank J. Tay- 

lor, (The Saturday Evening Post, December 4, 1954). The 
Twin Pines ranch in Riverside County, California, is a 
remarkably successful camp program for youthful delin- 
quents. Directed by a man whose “horse-sense psychology” 
is a mixture of love, recognition, and adventure with 
horses, athletics, tools, and concrete mixers, the ranch 
has no rules, punishments, fences, or guards. There is only 
one regulation—if a boy leaves without permission he can- 
not return. 
_. The pnenten, agreed to accept the responsibility 
if allowed to operate the ranch in his own way and if he 
was assured that politics would be kept out. The unique 
ness of his approach and program has captured the fancy 
of businessmen and civic leaders and he receives many 
contributions of money and materials. 

The Twin Pines ranch program has been 86 percent 
successful in its rehabilitation efforts and has had only 31 
runaways out of 400 boys. After an induction period each 
boy chooses a trade and is supervised by a skilled crafts- 
man. When a boy is ready to go home he is “graduated” 
from Twin Pines. Perhaps part of the appeal for a boy is 
having his own horse to take care of and ride around the 
ranch. That’s all part of the “horse-sense psychology.” 

“New Facts About Sex Crimes” (Coron-t, October 1954). 
This is a transcript of an interview with Judge Saimuel S$. 
Liebowitz of Brooklyn on the causes and cures of sex 
crimes. The experienced jurist has concluded that the typ- 
ical sex offender is usually a mild-appearing, passive indi- 
vidual from almost any type background. More than half 
of them have no previous criminal records. 

_A psychiatric survey of 102 sex criminals made at Sing 
Sing prison by Dr. David Abrahamsen disclosed every mat 
studied suffered from some type of mental or emotional 
disorder. Dr. Abrahamsen believes that all sex crimes are 
caused by deprivation in childhood, that is, rejection and 
neglect, or by coddling. Other contributing factors are the 
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disappearance of community life, unwholesome environ- 
ment, broken homes, and lack of supervision. The number 
of psychiatrists available to work with potential or con- 
victed sex offenders is too small, Judge Liebowitz observes. 

Judge Liebowitz recommends that a national movement 
be started in parent education in the proper rearing of 
children and that the schools take every precaution to keep 
sex degenerates away from school children. Finally, he 
proposes an institution for the exclusive treatment of sex 
offenders with the power and authority to determine if and 
when an offender should be released to society. 


“A Treasure in the Heart of Every Man,’ by Don 
Wharton (Reader’s Digest, December 1954). Male and fe- 
inmates of state and federal prisons have volunteered as 
human guinea pigs in many research projects resulting in 
more effective medical treatment of diseases that plague 
our society. Although some prisoners frankly state that 
they participate in these dangerous experiments for ma- 
terial reward or with the hope of a pardon or early parole, 
in the opinion of at least one leading prison authority they 
lend themselves to medical research because of a social 
conscience and a conscious or unconscious desire to com- 
pensate the wrongs they have done to society. The writer 
cites the case of an inmate of the United States Peniten- 
tiary at Atlanta who, after volunteering for the malarial 
project, rejected his certificate, saying, “I don’t want to 
touch it—this was the only decent thing I ever did.” That 
statement is the best illustration of the significance of the 
words of Winston Churchill in his remarks on convicted 
criminals. “There is a treasure, if you can only find it, in 
the heart of every man.” 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


by Fred W. Woodson (September 1954). Secrecy is not just 
a matter of “sweeping the community’s dirt under the 
rug,” or denying the public’s right to be informed and 
protected from juvenile offenders. Confidentiality is es- 
sential to the specialized treatment needed to protect 
youth, to prevent shame and embarrassment on the in- 
nocent as well as the guilty. Publication of names has not 
proved an incentive for improved parental supervision, nor 
has it acted as a deterrent to further misconduct. Fear of 
punishment does not force conformity, is not a deterrent. 
for, “. . . crime and delinquency would have ceased long 
ago and our penal institutions would not be overcrowded 
with persons whose ‘knowledge’ of the consequences of 
their behavior was not operative at the crucial moment.” 
Publicity frequently magnifies the seriousness of the of- 
fense and prevents giving the emotionally-disturbed child, 
and others concerned in the violation, the constructive as- 
sistance of remedial casework techniques and community 
cooperation essential to the solution of the difficulty. 

The press, the public, and the juvenile court have identi- 
cal interests in prevention and reduction of delinquency. 
There is seldom any question about not printing the names 
of juvenile offenders in those cities where juvenile courts 
maintain adequate, wholesome public relations. Nonstatis- 
tical, humane annual reports, talks to representative 
groups, and harmonious working with agencies and civil- 
lan advisory groups result in a better understanding of 
the court’s services and bring needed public acceptance and 
Support for its objectives. 

“Why Are We Losing the Fight?” by Robert C. Hendrick- 
son (September 1954). The Senate Subcommittee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency has tapped professional and lay opinion 
nationwide to determine what factors, directly or other- 
wise, contribute to juvenile delinquency. Studies of run- 
away youngsters, of nonsupporting fathers, adolescent 
drug addicts, or organized crime, horror, or crime comics 

ave indicated “. . . that delinquency arises out of society’s 
failure to meet children’s normal emotional and physical 
needs on the one hand, and failure to protect them from 
baneful community influences on the other. . . .” It is em- 
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phasized that neither mere repression nor one new play- 
ground is ever the answer to the community’s control of 
delinquency. 

The problem is a complex one in which the social worker, 
psychiatrist, educator, and lawyer must avoid his individ- 
ual professional attitude reflecting overspecialization in 
seeking the answer, and work cooperatively with others to 
seek more effective measures to prevent delinquency. Both 
the prevention and treatment of delinquency are responsi- 
bilities which fall primarily upon local and state govern- 
ments. The federal agencies can help most by strengthen- 
ing the local programs by furnishing leadership where 
needed and by coordinating common efforts to make pos- 
sible the full use of all available resources. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ORIN S. THIEL 


“Newspaper Publication of Names of Juvenile Offenders,” : 


“Criminal Registration Ordinances: Police Control Over 
Potential Recidivists” (University of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view, October 1954). This lengthy unsigned note, based 
upon considerable original research, presents an analysis 
of the numerous ordinances now in existence which require 
certain persons in a given jurisdiction who have been con- 
victed of enumerated crimes to register with local police 
officials and to furnish them with certain data regarding 
their prior criminal history and present activities. These 
ordinances are an attempt to aid law-enforcement agencies 
in the prevention and detection of the individual’s recidi- 
vistic behavior, but their efficacy and social desirability are 
a matter of controversy. The note is divided into six main 
sections, as follows: (1) historical background, (2) the 
prevalence of criminal registration ordinances, (3) the or- 
dinances analyzed, (4) the criminal registration ordi- 
nances in operation, (5) judicial treatment of cases arisin 
under the ordinances, and (6) evaluation. The second an 
third sections are subdivided into a number of specific cat- 
egories. 

Historical background.—Because public opinion was 
alarmed at an apparent increasing rate of. professional 
criminality in the 1930’s, legislative attempts to increase 
penalties appeared at all levels of government. A number 
of state laws aimed at the so-called “ganster” or “hood- 
lum” element were found difficult to enforce and some fell 
because of unconstitutionality. But the registration ordi- 
nances, enacted at the local level, appeared made to order 
for the situation; a previously convicted felon would be 
harassed by the information requirements of the ordinance 
and conviction could be obtained merely by showing pres- 
ence within the jurisdiction, a criminal record, and failure 
to register. Thus the burden of proving a criminal repu- 
tation or no visible means of support, as required by the 
vagrancy or “gangster” laws, was no longer an obstacle 
to law-enforcement officials. 

The prevalence of criminal registration ordinances.— 
The authors of the note sent inquiries to 406 communities; 
246 localities responded to this survey with 47 stating that 
they had criminal registration ordinances on the books. 
Seven states reported having 3 or more localities with such 
ordinances. The state of California leads the list with 10 
localities; Florida and Ohio 7 each, New Jersey 6, Min- 
nesota and Pennsylvania 3 each, and Nevada 2. Eight 
other states reported 1 each. The ordinances are not con- 
fined to the smaller communities. 

The ordinances analyzed.—All the ordinances require a 
prior conviction, but they vary considerably as to the na- 
ture of the crime previously committed. Two ordinances in 
the state of New Jersey require all persons convicted of 
any crime to register; many limit the registration to pre- 
viously committed felonies, and in a few the felony must 
involve moral turpitude. Other jurisdictions avoid a gen- 
eral classification and merely enumerate certain specific 
offenses as requiring registration. 

The authors of the note found from the survey that the 
rehabilitative aims of parole, probation, and suspended 
sentence generally are not considered or reflected in the 
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criminal registration ordinances, for only a few of them 
provide that persons on parole or presen. and persons 
who have completed parole or probation periods without 
revocation, need not register. In many instances the har- 
assment and additional stigma on a convicted person of 
the criminal registration ordinances conflicts with the aims 
of parole, probation, and suspended sentence to minimize 
the stigma of conviction. (The reviewer of the note has 
been informed that the chief United States probation of- 
ficer in one metropolitan city has convinced the police de- 
partment of his city that probationers and parolees under 
his supervision need not register as they are already reg- 
istered with federal authorities.) 

The more or less accepted policy of protecting juvenile 
delinquents from the stigma of a criminal record by label- 
ing their antisocial behavior as delinquencies rather than 
crimes appears to have been overlooked by all of the ordi- 
nances. Only one ordinance was found to mention juvenile 
delinquents and this ordinance required that they register. 
All the other ordinances ignored the juvenile delinquent, 
and in the opinion of the authors of the note the liability 
of a juvenile delinquent to register depends on how the 
various jurisdictions classify his antisocial behavior. 

The ordinances generally apply both to residents and 
those in transit through a city. Often a specific time for 
registering is provided; in the ordinances examined it 
varies from 6 hours to 30 days after entering a locality. 
The registration process usually consists in giving to the 
proper authorities certain information under oath or in 
the form of a signed statement. Quite often the informa- 
tion required to be furnished is too detailed for a regis- 
trant to remember. Most ordinances require the taking of 
fingerprints and photographs. Once registered a person is 
subject to additional obligations. These include notifying 
authorites of all changes of address and the carrying of 
special registration cards identifying them as “convicted 
persons.” The penalties imposed under the ordinances 
vary, but quite often they are the maximum which locali- 
ties are allowed to impose under various enabling acts of 
the state legislatures. Most ordinances have provisions 
which limit access to registration records to specified per- 
sons or organizations. But apparently too often the records 
are treated the same as other police data. The practice of 
divulging registration information to business firms has a 
damaging effect on the rehabilitative efforts of registrants 
seeking employment. 

The criminal registration ordinances in operation.— 
Compliance with the ordinances can be obtained only if 
those persons required to register have been informed of 
their obligations. This information is given officially to in- 
mates in a number of prisons, and often registration is a 
condition of parole or probation. Some judges inform con- 
victed defendants of the necessity of registering, and of 
course the information travels through the “grapevine” of 
prisons. Some localities have publicized their ordinances by 
posting notices in public places. The publicity accompany- 
ing the first few arrests and convictions under an ordi- 
nance tends to inform those who should know about the 
existence of an ordinance. 

The attitude of enforcement officials toward the Phil- 
adelphia ordinance was found divided. Personnel in the 
Identification Division favored it. The vast majority of 
Philadelphia detectives were said to be apathetic to the or- 
dinance because an individual usually is arrested with 
other charges against him which eliminates the need to 
hold him on a violation of the ordinance and because police 
cannot arrest a person solely because he is violating the 
ordinance since there is no way of detecting’ the violation. 
The authors found a surprising large number of police of- 
ficials who expressed opposition to the ordinance. Some de- 
tectives did favor it and did make use of it. One detective 
believed it kept criminals out of town, created the impres- 
sion among registered criminals that they were under con- 
stant police surveillance, and informed police of a transient 


criminal’s entry into the city. Other detectives were in 
favor of the ordinance because they could use it occasion- 
ally and selectively “to make it rough on a fellow” they 
know is “wrong,” or to hold a man until they can check 
the details regarding a more serious crime. 

The criminal registration ordinances can easily be 
adapted as an instrument for harassing undesirables. By 
following a program of nonenforcement some localities 
might be able to lull convicted persons into believing that 
the ordinance is a “dead letter.” As a result few would 
register. Thus the police are given a powerful weapon to 
use selectively against any person coming within the pur- 
view of the ordinance who might meet with police dis. 
pleasure. 

Judicial treatment of cases arising under the ordi- 


nances.—During the first 9 months of 1953, 69 cases in Ur 
which charges of violating the Philadelphia criminal reg. $3 
istration ordinance were lodged, 48 individuals were dis- ] 
charged, and 21 convicted and fined. The authors examined §& chi 
the files in these cases and concluded that 4 of the 21 con- & Co 
victions were improper and 28 of the 48 defendants who & aln 
were discharged actually were violating the ordinance. §& en 
These figures tend to substantiate the claim of many detec. & pa 
tives that the magistrates usually dismiss the charges. & as 
Very little litigation appears at a higher court level. Most & th: 
defendants convicted under the ordinances cannot afford §& so 
legal representation for an appeal, and furthermore the § tio 
1 ital imposed are very light so as to discourage ap- | 
peals. 

Awaluation.—An evaluation of the criminal registration o 
ordinances must consider both their social desirability and & th 
constitutionality. The stated objective of the criminal reg- & su 
istration laws is to aid the police in preventing criminal & th 


activities and apprehending the perpetrators thereof. The 
social desirability of such an objective cannot be criticized, 
and compulsory registration of criminally dangerous per- 
sons would appear to fall within the police powers of the 
state. But in evaluating the criminal registration ordi- 
nances the validity of the assumption that all who have 
once been convicted of a crime are sufficiently dangerous 
to warrant the imposition of the registration burden for 
the protection of the community must be considered. The 
authors point out that criminologists and sociologists have 
studied the problem of recidivism and have come forth 
with conflicting views, none has been able to state with 
any degree of assurance that the one factor of having 
previously been convicted for a single crime is a sufficient 
criteria for predicting future criminality. Research indi- 
cates that in relapse prediction many factors are relevant. 
Most criminologists will agree that there probably is some 
relationship between the character of a prior criminal act 
and the likelihood of recidivism. They generally will also 
agree that the probability of recidivism is inversely fe- 
lated to the length of time elapsing after the commission 
of the first offense. But these factors are generally ex- 
cluded from the scope of the ordinances and tend to show 
a lack of substantial relationship between means and end. 

The authors come to the conclusion that the ordinances 
are of questionable constitutionality. The police harassing 
and baiting opportunities inherent in the ordinances have 
been mentioned. Some of the ordinances may inflict an un- 
constitutional burden on interstate commerce in that an 
individual’s right of locomotion is limited. A convicted 
person desiring to travel for pleasure or required to travel 
by his employer might well abandon his activities because 
of the burdens of the ordinances, for regardless of the 
seriousness or temporal remoteness of the crime for which 
he was convicted, such individual must take the time, 
trouble, and exvense to determine if each locality has an 
ordinance and, if he falls within its terms. he must comply 
with the requirements which affect him. Some of the ordi- 
nances are also subject to the constitutional attack of 
vagueness and indefiniteness as to who may be subject to 
their requirements and for what duration. 
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‘The Human Side of Probation 


Prison, Probation, or Parole?: A Probation Of- 
ficer Reports. By Paul W. Keve. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954.. Pp. 263. 
$3.75. 


Prison, Probation, or Parole? by Paul W. Keve, assistant 
chief probation officer for the Hennepin County District 
Court at Minneapolis, is a well-written, very readable, 
almost newsy and folksy account of the author’s experi- 
ences as a Virginian practitioner with both probation and 
parole functions. In nontechnical language he describes 
as many as 30 actual cases, reported in story form rather 
than in the case history style familiar to the professional 
so that the reader gets a pretty good idea of what proba- 
tion and parole officers do. 

Actually a purpose more serious than storytelling emer- 
ges as the reader meets time and again the author’s por- 
trayal of the offender as a by-and-large average person, 
though mixed up and bewildered. Mr. Keve’s thesis is that 
such individuals make up the mass of “criminals,” rather 
than professional criminals whom he terms “careerists.” 
As he puts it, “Mine is the tale, then, of the next-door 
neighbor, the ordinary little man... .” 

he author does well in interpreting the crime problem 
as he does, and in this he renders a real service. Correc- 
tional workers know too well how utterly important it is 
for us to interpret our job and our problems to the public. 
We know, as he does, that too often people have an image 
of the criminal offender that bears little resemblance to 
the real person. 
_ Elsewhere in the book we find the author treating sub- 
jects that the public is often curious about and quite often 
uninformed about. His chapter on the psychopath is cred- 
itable and probably helpful to the layman in increasing 
his understanding about deviant behavior. Likewise his 
chapters on the sex offender approach the subject soberly 
and actually constitute a plea for more understanding of 
at least certain types.of sex offenders. 

Mr. Keve demonstrates time and again his real con- 
cern—the very same concern all of us in the correctional 
field have—for meeting the needs of the individual of- 
fender in accordance with the fundamental concepts of 
individual justice, while at the same time insuring that the 
safety and welfare of the public is maintained. He defines 
probation and parole, and correctly describes the helping 
process as something which evolves out of “sustained per- 
sonal relationships,” instead of “stern lectures” of “strin- 
gent policing of their lives.” I am not certain, however, 
how authoritatively he speaks for the whole profession 
when he writes that “The main emphasis there, as in any 
similar system, is on friendly and actively helpful guid- 
ance, with the big stick kept unobtrusively in the back- 
ground, though in easy reach.” This may be all right for 
lay consumption but I believe that many thoughtful pro- 
bation and parole officers will not buy the “big stick” the- 
ory. Correctional officers have authority, to be sure. Their 
authority goes to the lifeblood of their function. But it is 
not the authority of the big stick; rather, it is the voice of 
the people, expressed through their instruments and 
agencies—a voice that commands all of us—that certain 
kinds of behavior will not be tolerated. 

hile Mr. Keve makes only a passing reference to parole 
as representing a financial saving to the community. as 
against imprisonment, I cannot refrain from commenting 
that it is about time professionals in the probation and 
parole field stopped repeating a point that has absolutely 
no merit. We use probation and parole because the needs 
of the individual as well’ as society are best served by 
either of those release procedures, and not because they 
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are cheaper than incarceration. We have a good deal of 
recidivism in probation and parole, and advocates of the 
“it’s cheaper” theory might well examine their thinking in- 
stead of echoing an argument we have been bruiting about 
for years, an argument that has no relevancy at all in con- 
nection with the merits of probation and parole as treat- 
ment measures. 

Despite a few shortcomings in the book, we need to wel- 
come it. On the whole, it does a good job of interpretation 
to the public, something that is sorely needed. People need 
to know more about what probation and parole are really 
like, and more stories such as this book provide a useful 
service. For only when we can sell and effectively inter- 
pret our work and our worth to the public, will we be able 
to get the smaller caseloads and give the quality of serv- 
ice Mr. Keve and the rest of us want so much. The value 
of the book lies, then, in its message to the lay public. Pro- 
fessionals will undoubtedly find it interesting reading, but 
not contributory to the fund of professional knowledge. 


Los Angeles, Calif. KarL HOLTON 


The NPPA Yearbook 


Reappraising Crime Treatment. Edited by Mat- 
thew Matlin. New York: National Probation and 
Parole Association, 1953. Pp. 217. 


The probation and parole officer in the field of correc- 
tion is constantly seeking aid that will help him do a bet- 
ter job, and also assist him in better understanding the 
offender. One of the means that he uses to accomplish this 
aim is the NPPA Yearbook and he therefore welcomed the 
1953 edition. 

The 1953 Yearbook consists of 23 papers on the theme, 
“Reappraising Crime Treatment,” which has been pre- 
sented at conferences during the past year. The papers 
are divided into five chapter headings, namely: “The Pro- 
cess of Probation and Parole’; “The Administration of 
Probation and Parole”; “Juvenile Treatment”; “Detention 
and Shelter Care”; and “The Prison Problem.” 

Edmond FitzGerald in a stimulating article, “Critical 
Evaluation of Probation and Parole,” notes that there have 
been tremendous strides in the improvement of casework 
techniques, and this has only been because of the people 
in the field who are dedicated to the fact that there is dig- 
nity in the human being—“even the delinquent human be- 
ing’—rather than from any particular legal or social 
pressure. Mr. FitzGerald indicates that the field itself has 
fallen behind in statistical research, publicity, and in 
reaching an agreement on basic standards of selection of 
a probationer or parolee. He does not believe that probation 
and parole are ever going to be the panaceas for crime and 
delinquency but he does call for “collective pooling of ef- 
fort all along the line to insure that society gets out of 
probation and parole the very best that is in them, not 
only through the salvage of the delinquent human being 
but through rooting out the conditions which produced 
most of them... .” 

Walter A. Gordon’s paper, “An Experiment in Inten- 
sive Supervision,” describes the genesis of the plan that 
the California Department of Corrections has set up with 
parolees who were known.to be vulnerable to parole fail- 
ure. The objective of the experiment is to find out whether 
by limiting confinement to the shortest period consistent 
with sound release practices, we can eventually reduce 
without danger to society the proportion of offenders who 
must be institutionalized at high cost. This plan calls for 
two “parolee housing centers” being established, one in the 
area of San Francisco and the other in the area of Los 
Arigeles, and the selection of 14 parole officers so that 
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each of these officers will supervise 15 parolees. The pa- 
role officer will be able to spend a minimum of 2 hours a 
week with each of the parolees under his supervision. At 
this point we are anxiously awaiting results of the experi- 
ment. 

Gertrude M. Hengerer’s paper, “Organizing Probation 
Services,” is a comparison of probation officers at work in 
two California counties, Los Angeles and Riverside. A 
study of the work of the officers in both counties reveals 
that great inroads in the probation officer’s time was made 
by oftice routines and travel, that paper work does not fa- 
cilitate probation casework process or contribute to organ- 
izational efficiency; that organization and administration 
of probation services should be guided by one cardinal 
principle—protection of the officer’s time for direct case- 
work services to the individuals under his supervision. 

An article by Elton R. Smith, “Supervision of Field Per- 
sonnel,” and one by Phyllis Rochelle, “The Officer’s View 
of Supervision,” afford an opportunity for both the super- 
visor and the field worker to face each other in argument, 
only to come up with the same conclusion, that is, that 
supervision helps the field officer to assist the parolee or 
probationer to work out specific problems; to do a better 
job in the future, the field worker in his profession, the 
individual client “on the street.” 

Judge George Edwards of the Juvenile Division, Wayne 
County Probate Court, Detroit, Michigan, in his paper, 
“Meeting the Challenge of a Juvenile Code,” reappraises 
the philosophy of the juvenile court and its function. He 
shows what happened to the youth in Wayne County when 
the people there lost sight of the objectives and philosophy 
of the juvenile court code. He reminds us that the philoso- 
phy of juvenile court work is based on treatment rather 
than on punishment. He also reminds the officer that he 
should be aware of the needs of juveniles and talk about 
their problems and secure the necessary treatment aids 
(adequate detention homes, casework and mental health 
services) so that we can carry out the functions for which 
the juvenile court was established. Smaller caseloads are, 
or course, essential, too. The area of services to children 
presents tremendous needs which are challenging and 
frustrating to all, but we must not let this problem over- 
come us. 

The papers on “Detention Home Programming,” by 
Stephan H. Kneisel, executive director of the Essex County 
Parental Home, and Richard E. Walther, superintendent 
of the Juvenile Home of Dallas, Texas, supplement each 
other and vividly indicate that the people in this commun- 
ity are alert as to the juvenile court philosophy and are 
treating and meeting the youngsters’ specific needs even 
though the detention home is not a long-term treatment 
institution. 

Sanford Bates in his paper, “The Significance of Prison 
Riots,” recounts his experience with the 1952 prison riots 
in New Jersey where he was, until his recent retirement, 
commissioner of the Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies. He reminds us that the 1952 epidemic of prison riots 
in the United States was not solely an American phenom- 
enon as they also occurred in other countries. He suggests 
that the causes for the disturbances in New Jersey were 
eightfold, namely: 

1. Political control of the management of the prison. 

2. An outdated, archaic, and overcrowded building. 

8. Long delay in filling civil service positions, with the 
result that more than half of the staff were untrained and 
had only temporary status. 

4. Lack of work opportunities, so that 30 percent of the 
inmates were idle. : 

5. A residual inequity in parole laws. 

6. Failure to set up a system of communication with 
the inmate group whereby such discrepancies in parole law 
and in other management features could be explained. 

7. An attempt by the central office to enforce certain 
rules in the penitentiary without the willing cooperation 
of the warden. 

8. Restrictive decisions by the courts which denied some 
classes of prisoners certain commutation rights. 

The American Prison Association, distressed by the huge 
volume of publicity—most of it sensational, a great deal 
of it exaggerated, and some of it calculated to misinform 
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problem of 
that are indicated by Mr. Bates. 


_ Walter C. Reckless, sent to India as an expert on crim. 
inology and correctional administration in October 1951, 
recounts his observations and experience in the field of 
crime and corrections there. It provides interesting read- 
ing. 

Chicago, Ill. 


JACOB BARNETT 


Readjustment of the Sick Personality 


Breaking Patterns of Defeat. By Richard L. 
Jenkins, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
1954. Pp. 270. $6.75. 


The old philosopher said, “Today I shall study the for- 
mulations of human interrelationships. I shall observe how 
children play together.” But his wife, concerned with more 
prosaic matters, countered with, “We need potatoes. Be 
sure to bring some back.” With this opening in the pro- 
logue, Dr. Jenkins develops the general theme of his text. 
The philosopher absorbed by his thoughts passes from one 
abe | of children to another looking for the essence of 
social cooperation which he conceives of as observing the 
rules of the game plus team work. 

But it seems there were many children who did not con- 
form. Some had no regard for the rules, some were afraid 
of what would happen if they broke the rules and there- 
fore did not play, some had parents who did not want 
them to learn the rules, some preferred their dreams 
rather than the game, some made their own rules, and 
some thought it smart to get around them. 

The philosopher coming to the end of his walk mused 

how stupid it was to be dominated by feeling when the 
use of intelligence would set one free. He felt exhilarated 
by his new discovery, but suddenly stopped short. His 
mouth became dry, his brow cold and damp. He had for- 
gotten the potatoes! No one, not even a Sillasipher, is ex- 
empt from feelings. 
_ The recognition of the part played by emotions in fash- 
ioning patterns of behavior is, of course, an old theme. 
However, most authors direct their discussion to some par- 
ticular discipline concerned with human behavior. Dr. 
Jenkins’ ambition is to provide a common basic orienta 
tion for professional workers in human adjustment par- 
ticularly psychiatrists, psycholovists, an social workers. 
Not only that, he strives to find common factors applica- 
ble to the understanding of the emotionally disturbed pa- 
tient from the contributions of various schools of therapy. 
It is a formidable undertaking, but he does make a credit- 
able effort. 

The book is quite lucid, perhaps too much so. The author 
may be charged with oversimplification by those who cor- 
found abstruseness with erudition. He develops his theme 
in a logical manner by discussing the various stages in 
emotional growth and development and the effect of frus- 
tration or rebuff on such growth and development. These 
effects he calls the patterns of defeat such as the pattern 
of the rejected child, the pattern of anxious over control, 
the pattern of excessive dependence, and the pattern of 
excessive rivalry. 
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 g the public—also appointed a committee to look into the , 
enyon J. Scudder’s paper, “Prison Is Not the Answer,” 
points out that America will never solve her crime prob. Z 
_ lem by locking men in prison, and he goes on to point out - 
that we catch mainly the little fellows in this country and a 
as such we should help these people adjust themselves in ie 
the community by using the most promising tools in th! 
field, that is, probation and parole. Scudder believes that } 
: more judges should use the presentence report and try 
men out in the community before oe them on to rd 
prison. This article calls for correctional officers who are “ 
friendly, helpful, and understanding of the offender. Ae ° 
correctional officer with those attributes can quickly de. i 
velop satisfactory behavior on the part of the offender. It 
is such men that he used when he was superintendent of ‘t 
the California Institution for Men at Chino, and he prides | ™ 
himself in having had such men on his staff who have con. 
tributed to the success at Chino. 
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There are liberal case illustrations from the authors’ 
extensive clinical experience. These usually include an in- 
terpretation of the dynamic factors involved in the gene- 
sis of the pattern of defeat, the prognosis, and what was 
done to break the pattern. It is noteworthy that environ- 
ment manipulation is given considerable stress—and de- 
servedly so. Applying psychotherapy to a child while he 
is still in the inimical atmosphere that created his difficulty 
is somewhat similar to applying artificial respiration to a 
drowning man while he is still submerged in water. 

Those who are interested in delinquency will find some 
worth-while material. Practically all the discussion has 
some bearing on the field. There are two chapters that deal 
specifically with delinquent patterns, namely, “The Bud- 
ding Gangster” and “The Budding Grifter.” The chapter 
on “The Significance of Cultural Differences for Personal- 
ity Organization” is also pertinent. 


Dallas, Tex. M. J. Pescor, M.D. 


Mental Health in the Schoolroom 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching. By Fritz Redl and 
William Wattenberg. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1951. Pp. 454. $4.00. 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching by Redl and Wattenberg is 
a good antidote to the tendency in some schools to regard 
each child as a “case.” The authors acknowledge that some 
individuals need special counseling, but the much broader 
service of mental hygiene is to create an atmosphere in 
the classroom and in other relationships which will help 
all children in their personal development. 

Unlike many books which advise teachers how to work 
with children, this one does not ignore the mental health 
needs of the teacher himself. 

One of the editors of the series, Dr. Ernest R. Hilgard, 
characterizes this book by saying, “This is no simple pat- 
tern of ‘single adjustment’ which leads to passive conform- 
ity and acceptance of group patterns without question. 
But it leads to a kind of toughness with tolerance, so that 
the individual can put up a fight for what he feels to be 
right, while at the same time respecting the wishes of 
others. The world needs a healthy generation to face the 
problems that lie ahead.” 

The book will hold the interest of the teacher and of 
other readers as well. Its first chapter does this by citing 
case experiences which illustrate many mental health prob- 
lems encountered by the teacher. 

The pace of the second chapter is a bit slower and some 
of the material seems too elementary. Also, the third chap- 
ter deals with “behavior mechanisms,” which teachers have 
heard discussed in books or conferences. 

The material comes alive again in Part C, “Classroom 
Applications,” and to hit a high point in its chapter on 
“Group Life in the Classroom” and the “Psychological 
Roles of Teachers.” From there on, the book makes many 
significant contributions to the teacher’s understanding of 
his job. It is well outlined and easily read. 


Austin, Tex. RoBert L. SUTHERLAND 


The Newsman Goes to Prison 


Assignment: Prison Riots. By Peg and Walter 
McGraw. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1954. Pp. 270. $3.95. 


_ From the tide of prison riots of 1952 stemmed a flood of 
literature dealing with the causes of riots. The McGraws’ 

ok is one of those striking while the iron of wavering 
public interest is still hot. 

This book grew out of a radio assignment given to the 
McGraws at the time of the Trenton and Jackson riots. 
They have done a conscientious job of reportorial writing 
on their research which covered a period of several months 
and a tour of the country. Their account of what they saw 
and heard is written in a fast-moving pattern and there 
are many interesting stories of inmates and ex-inmates 
that will captivate the reader. Such parts of the stories 
which were doubted by even the McGraws still make good 


reading and may serve to throw some light on the nature 
of the problems faced by the courts, the prisons, and the 
parole’ boards. 

Much space is devoted to the psychopathic Earl Ward, 
chief instigator of the Jackson riot. The authors make no 
attempt to solve the problem of what to do with the “Earl 
Wards” to be found in all the prisons in the country today. 
But they do believe something should be done. 

They pose the question “do riots accomplish something?” 
and impartially report the answers given them on both 
sides of the controversy. 

Those who have known Commissioner Sanford Bates of 
New Jersey, and his contribution to modern penology, re- 
gret that the authors judged him under duress, and with 
reference to only one facet of his job in New Jersey. 

The McGraws cite the findings of the American Prison 
Association Committee on the causes of prison riots, list- 
ing the seven categories, and expanding the divisions with 
numerous incidents observed during their research. 

The authors have stated well what many of us think 
about the unsavory crime scene today. “Our new criminal 
is a businessman, and, unfortunately, the business of crime 
has made much more rapid strides than the clumsy ma- 
chine we call the law. Jesse James rides a chauffer-driven 
Cadillac over the mesa to church and country club. The 
law is still on horseback. That is cne side of our revolution 
in crime. The other side is no less important. While crime 
against property in high brackets has mushroomed quietly, 
the incidence of crime against both person and property 
on the amateur level has doubled and trebled. While the 
professional has made a business of crime, the amateur 
has made it a dangerous hobby. His is crime for the sake 
of crime.” 

Thus do the McGraws shed some light on the fact that 
in a changing society there is need for prison practices to 
keep pace with a changing problem. If books of this type 
serve to arouse public interest in prisons to the point 
where something will be done to improve conditions, then 
great good will have been done. 


Wallkill, N. Y. WALTER M. WALLACK 


Reappraisal of Social Work in the Midcentury 


New Directions in Social Work. Edited by Cora 
Kasius, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. 
258. $3.50. 


Social work, which has always been a profession of do- 
ing, of practice, has made great progress in the past quar- 
ter of a century. In the period following the stock market 
crash of 1929, there has been a tremendous upsurge in 
public programs, in the professional training of social 
workers, and in the production of social work literature. 
Public welfare has become a recognized function of the 
Federal Government, and social workers have played a 
significant role in the administration of gigantic public 
programs. New Directions in Social Work is a timely book, 
since it is essential that a profession preoccupied with 
— and expansion take stock of itself, reexamine its 

unction, and consider what is its place in a changing 
society. 

Fifteen social work leaders develop the theme of this 
book from different vantage points. In the main they are 
convinced of the validity of social work aims, and of the 
increasingly important role social work will play in the 
future. However, in seeing the potential of the ficld itself. 
and its significance, some of these writers ask pertinent 
questions regarding certain apparent trends, and there is 
concern that the profession, because of a too narrow ori- 
entation, and because of a failure to train practitioners 
broadly, will not realize its potential. 

One of the provocative questions occurring again and 
again in the book is this: are we training social workers 
to develop skills in promoting needed changes in our social 
order? In the emphasis on developing those skills in help- 
ing people individual by individual, has social work at 
times lost sight of one of its historic functions, that of pro- 
moting change in the environment, so necessary if individ- 
ual malfunctioning is to be prevented. 

Another question raised is whether students in social 
work schools are receiving proper training regarding the 
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financial implications of social policy, and of 1 ed pro- 
grams. Too often social workers have been indifferent to 
matters of taxation and public finance, and are lacking in 
a knowledge of economics. Eveline Burns emphasizes in 
her article, “The Financing of Social Work,” that “those 
who supply the funds are likely to seek more specific dem- 
onstration of the value of social services in relation to 
costs and the efficiency of their administration.” 

Two articles, those on “The Nature of Social Work 
Knowledge” and “Concepts and Methods in Social Work 
Research,” illustrate the growing concern in the field with 
the basic assumptions underlying social work practice, and 
the need for more theoretical formulations, and for re- 
search testing those formulations. Alfred Kahn states that 
“social work in the coming years either must formulate 
and test its own knowledge on a substantial scale, sup- 
‘se seggrmye | it with the critical use of social science know- 
edge, or it must surrender its professional functions to a 
new and more rigorous discipline, thereby assigning its 
practitioners to the role of useful technicians.” 

The questions raised in this book are thought provok- 
ing, and should stimulate further study. That they are 
raised, is evidence that the profession has arrived at the 
state of self criticism and maturity. 

New Directions in Social Work was written in tribute 
to Philip Klein who recently retired from the New York 
School of Social Work. It is especially fitting that this book 
be reviewed in FEDERAL PROBATION, since correctional 
workers have a special claim upon Philip Klein, who spent 
the first five years of his distinguished career as assistant 
secretary of the Prison Association of New York. 


Seattle, Wash. Davip H. GRONEWOLD 


Psychotherapy in Practice 


The Technique of Psychotherapy. By Lewis R. 
Wolberg, M.D. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. 869. $14.75. 


Countless books crowd off the presses these days on one 
or another aspect of psychiatry. Among them this book 
stands out as a tour de force. In it Dr. Wolberg presents 
what is probably the most complete and remarkably lucid 
exposition of the processes and methods of psychotherapy 
that has yet appeared. It should be of immediate and con- 
tinuing value to all those professional persons engaged in 
helping people by psychological means. 

Four aspects of this book deserve particular comment. 
First, its approach to therapy is an eclectic one. This good 
term has come to be loosely used in the spurious sense of 
its meaning “scrapbag,” but here it is used in its true 
meaning, which is the integration of the valid features of 
a number of systems into a single coherent whole. From 
the theory and practices of the several professions engaged 
in therapeutic endeavor, and from the major schools of 
psychiatric and social theory Dr. Wolberg has distilled the 
significant generic principles by which people with emo- 
tional problems may be professionally helped. Within the 
fields of psychiatry, psychology and social casework there 
are skirmishes and schisms now and again between the 
“true believers” of one or another school of thought, some- 
times to the real advantage of clarifying theory and en- 
hancing its precision but often to the disadvantage of con- 
suming energies that might have served creativity better 
than contention. In his presentation Dr. Wolberg sets forth 
clearly and objectively the special character of the major 
different psychiatric orientations. He seenis to have no 
need to espouse or argue one against the other. What he 
has done, rather, is to translate his knowledgeability into 
an organized yet highly flexible therapeutic system. Syn- 
thesis is the mark of this book. 

Secondly, Dr. Wolberg has striven (and succeeded) in 
this book to develop and demonstrate that therapy has an 
identifiable structure. This idea does not yet sufficiently 
permeate the thinking of therapists (social caseworkers 
included). What oral and written discussions tend rather 
frequently to imply is that once “relationship is estab- 
lished” the progression of content and method will take 
care of itself, or that the individuality of each case defies 
governing principles of content and movement. What the 


author presents and demonstrates is the fact that the ther. 
apeutic process may have planned form and a logic of de. 
velopment and progression. This idea is not new to social 
casework. It has been groped for and partially expressed 
in our literature, first in Mary Richmond’s efforts to de. 
velop a scientific methodology and by several recent 
writers, but it cannot be said often enough, and it has 
rarely been presented as convincingly as does Dr. Wolberg, 
The import of structure lies in its providing an organized 
body of knowledge of procedure and process in order that 
these may be taught and learned, not hit or miss, but eco- 
nomically and surely. Dr. Wolberg’s presentation struc. 
tures therapeutic method by phases of treatment, and 
within each phase the essential content and method is set 
forth with admirable thoroughness and lucidity. 

It might be expected that the logical organization which 
characterizes Dr. Wolberg’s structuring of content and 
method would be reflected in the organization of the book 
as a whole, and it is. Almost encyclopedic in its specific 
content, the book is so arranged, chaptered, edited, and in- 
dexed as to make it a pleasure to use whether for quick 
reference or for careful study. Its major chapter headings 
give some idea of its coverage: 

I. The Scope, Types and General Principles of Psy- 
chotherapy. 
II. The Beginning Phase of Treatment 
III. The Middle Phase of Treatment 
IV. The Terminal Phase of Treatment 
V. Special Aspects 

Finally, this book comes vividly to life through its plen- 
tiful illustrations of therapeutic content and method, 
drawn from tape recordings of interviews with patients. 
They serve their exemplifying purposes impressively. More 
than this, the therapeutic warmth, perceptiveness, and 
skill which permeate them leave no doubt but that the au- 
thor’s knowledge, feeling, and treatment capacities are 
fully fused. 

This book is not addressed to social caseworkers. Indeed, 
a caseworker might carp at some notable omissions in it— 
for example, the section on supervision gives little indica- 
tion of how much is owed to social work for its develop- 
ment of supervision practice and theory; and, as another 
example, only one slim reference is given under recom- 
mended reading for casework therapy. But the book has 
so many major virtues and values, that these small sins 
fall into insignificance. Although many of the kinds of 

roblems caseworkers must cope with are not represented 

ere the book’s integrated informativeness, its range of 
adaptable principles, and its knit-together wholeness place 
it as a rich contribution to the practitioners of any ther- 
apeutically oriented profession. 


Chicago, Ill. HELEN HARRIS PERLMAN 


Selected Readings on Juvenile Delinquency 


The Juvenile Offender. By Clyde B. Vedder. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. 510. $6.00. 


“Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested.” There is little 
doubt but that the one being considered here comes in the 
last category. Its breadth and depth stand out convine- 
apy. If truly comprehended, it could influence immeasur- 
ably what will happen next in the complicated field of 
juvenile delinquency. For this and other reasons this an- 
thology merits thoroughgoing attention. 

The book is a collection of selected readings to each of 
which are added comments of Professor Vedder. What he 
contributes is unusually meaningful and strengthens the 
book a great deal. The articles he has chosen are vresented 
under 13 headings. These are enumerated here because 
they show the intent, direction, and significance of what 
was wished and accomplished. They are: “The Juvenile De- 
linquent,” “The Extent of Juvenile Delinquency,” “Eco- 
nomic Conditions and Familial Factors,” “Community In- 
stitutions,” “Special Personality and Behavior Problems,” 
“Juvenile Gangs,” “Apprehension and Detention,” “The 
Juvenile Court as an Institution,” “Trends in the Juvenile 
Court Idea,” “Probation,” “The Corrective Institution,” 
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“Parole Supervision and Sponsorship,” and “Community 
Responsibility.” It is worth while, also, to note the places 
from which the selection was made. One is impressed with 
the scope of the journals that heed the juvenile delinquency 
problem as well as with the distinctive place that these 
publications hold in various professional fields. Included 
are Federal Probation, the Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, the Yearbook of the National Probation and 
Parole Association, Sociology and Science Research, The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, American Sociological Review, Social Case Work, 
Social Forces and others. The quality and quantity of these 
sources adds much to the stature and import of this book. 

It would be out of place to single out articles for special 
discussion or focus upon any subtitle. Suffice to say, care- 
ful readers will feel themselves enriched by the content 
and dynamic quality of all of them. Taken together, these 
separate accounts constitute a whole that stands up ex- 
cellently and imparts a qualitative attribute that only 
wholes engender. 

One of the perils that this book presents, because of its 
nature and fullness, is the danger of skipping around in 
it and losing a spiral-like uniqueness and the total mean- 
ing that it has. Nevertheless, this warning is weakened 
inasmuch as each inclusion possesses in itself the whole- 
ness quality. This is a consequential factor and lets parts 
be used alone, if there is some reason for not encompas- 
sing the entire work. Being able to approach Vedder’s book 
from either a macroscopic or microscopic viewpoint adds 
extra worth and usefulness to it as informant and guide. 

The undeveloped potentialities we have nationally for 
lessening this problem are many. The fact is clear that 
aid now given to many violating youth is mediocre. This 
helpful book should be widely read and acted upon be- 
cause it promotes improvement in many directions. Atti- 
tudes, understanding, and skills of all concerned must be 
better mobilized and integrated. This is necessary if we 
are to move forward what we now think, do, and hope 
about juvenile offenders. Ignorance and inertia today cause 
serious blocks to solving this problem. Fortunately, there 
is in the this book, The Juvenile Offender, much to chew 
and digest with real pleasure and gain. It is favorably 
_ and assembled, and this greatly enhances its value 
and use. 


Baton Rouge, La. HARRISON A. DOBBS 


The Goals of Correctional Programs 


A Manual of Correctional Standards. New 
York: The American Prison Association, 1954. 
Pp. 423. Paper Bound, $2.75. Cloth, $3.75. 


This manual was prepared by a special committee of the 

American Prison Association, headed by Richard A. 
McGee, director of the California Department of Correc- 
tions and a former president of the Association, to extend 
the scope of the original material published in 1946 and, 
at the same time, to reexamine the standards so that they 
are consistent with the advances made in the sciences and 
humanities of the postwar era. Undoubtedly much of its 
worth, similar to that of its predecessor, lies in the fact 
that it was written by outstanding authorities in the cor- 
rectional field in response to numerous requests for infor- 
mation by governors, correctional officials, and legislative 
and civic organizations. 
, In comparing the contents of the two publications one is 
immediately aware of the vastly increased coverage of 
penal interest areas in the present one. Although much of 
the material in these added chapters is not necessarily of 
recent introduction into some institutions, and most of the 
thoughts, methods, and suggestions have been previously 
Proposed or discussed in forums, panels, articles, etc., it is 
gratifying that the committee has deemed it essential to 
enlarge the manual and to include subjects that once were 
not considered to be of particular importance or did not 
lend themselves readily to standardization. 

The inclusion of material on administrative planning 
and organization, fiscal management, public relations, and 
the physical plant, to name a few of the new chapters, re- 

ects a current trend in business to critically evaluate 
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management and control. Many firms report savings of no 
mean import and an increase in morale following scien- 
tific appraisal of the administrative group. Certainly sim- 
ilar appraisal of institutional management should gain 
these same advantages, thereby releasing needed funds for 
the correctional program and research, the two items that 
frequently suffer most when operating under curtailed 
budgets. 

In addition to added material on management policies 
and fiscal control, there is also a great deal of new ma- 
terial covering the welfare of the inmates, as reflected by 
chapters on food, inmate property, research, and coopera- 
tion with outside welfare agencies. It is particularly en- 
couraging to discover this added emphasis, as most cor- 
rectional workers are now agreed that society can best be 
protected by returning individuals whose chances of mak- 
ing a satisfactory social, personal, and economic adjust- 
ment are good rather than the protection afforded by 
incarceration for a long period of time followed by release 
without any better understanding of those factors that 
played an important role in the motivation of antisocial 
behavior. 

It will be apparent to the better informed readers that 
the philosophy of several particular individuals and sys- 
tems keep cropping up throughout the manual; this is un- 
derstandable when it is realized that many of the 70 
contributors received their penal training in one of the 
more progressive states and the federal prison system. 
To some this may be objectionable, as there is no one sys- 
tem that has a monopoly on the best procedures. In some 
chapters the reader is informed that there is a difference 
of opinion among the experts concerning certain of the 
procedures and this appears to have value, as individuals 
or groups, bent upon penal reform, may insist upon one 
particular way of accomplishing a certain matter, when, 
in reality, another equally good means may have been 
used with less disruption or perhaps with less cost. 

The preparation of this manual has been a serious un- 
dertaking, but, handled, as it was, by individuals with 
practical experience, it was written so as to be interest- 
ing to the layman, a source of reference and help for the 
novice in prison work, and a guide and goal for the exper- 
ienced penal worker. Each reader, based, of course, on his 
own particular training and interest, will feel that the 
amount of space allotted to some of the various fields has 
not been in keeping with its importance to the total pic- 
ture. However, there should be full agreement that this 
publication, like its predecessor, definitely fulfills a need 
in condensing and interpreting much of the correctional 
literature. It is must reading for all serious-minded prison 
workers seeking a point of view, but, and just as import- 
ant, it is also a reference book and a source of information 
for formulating legislative proposals, projecting long- 
range improvements, and an inspiration for meeting and 
maintaining a standard of operation for a prison that will 
be sound, progressive, and worthy of its name as a cor- 
rectional institution. 


Harrisburg, Pa. ARTHUR T. PRASSE 


Not Only for Teachers 


The Causes and Treatment of Backwardness. 
By Cyril Burt. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. Pp. 128. $3.75. 


While Sir Cyril, in his preface, declares that the pur- 
pose of this book is to hand on certain knowledge “to the 
practical teacher in the classroom .. .” it is quite obvious 
that not only this kind of teacher but many other persons 
with many other forms of interest in mental retardation 
will find it interesting and informative reading. 

Only a wealth of personal experience, long exposure to 
opposing theories, and the possession of technical and lit- 
erary skills permit the author to write with such relaxa- 
tion. At a time when the market is being flooded with 
books and articles having to do with backwardness, retard- 
ation, mental deficiency, and other nonnormal conditions 
among children, it is refreshing to find in relatively few 
pages so much of genuine value. Sir Cyril generalizes 
about cause and treatment of retardation in an excellent 
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manner yet weaves into the whole presentation the need 
for treating each child as a separate and distinct individ- 
ual. A particularly significant sentence is the one, “With 
the backward child the first and most essential step is not 
to hurry up and teach him, but to understand him.” 

The author emphasizes the fact that one should not over- 
look the talents of the retarded child in the course of prob- 
ing his weaknesses. He offers many suggestions and makes 
good use of case histories to illustrate various points. It 
will not be surprising if anyone dealing with retardation 
will conclude, upon reading this book, that Sir Cyril has 
maturely expressed thoughts which the reader has been 
laboring to crystallize. 

There is a very definite challenge advanced to residen- 
tial schools to arrive at relative values of different teach- 
ing methods. Perhaps this has been neglected because the 
search for any kind of method that showed promise has 
taken precedence. 

Teachers may argue that the conditions of their work 
prohibit the kind of individual approach that is so strongly 
urged. They may thoroughly agree that it is a beautiful 
theory but a practical impossibility. Psychologists should 
find satisfaction in that section which deals with the task 
of psychology. Parents of the retarded may clear up many 
confusions of mind through reading this book which avoids 
technical terminology and deals in words and phrases com- 
prehensible to lay persons. 


Langhorne, Pa. Epwarp L. JOHNSTONE 


Study of Personality Development 


A Synthesis of Human Behavior. By Joseph C. 
Solomon. New York: Grune and Stratton, Inc., 
1954. Pp. 265. $5.50. 


Dr. Solomon has done psychiatry a distinct service by 
this psychoanalytic presentation in reverse. The book is an 
orderly, logical discussion of human integration and dis- 
integration of instincts, thoughts, ideas, and behavior from 
birth to old age. This reviewer has not read another book 
quite like it. You can study psychoanalytic theory here 
with great profit. You may disagree, but you will not be 
confused. Step by step the story develops—normal or av- 
erage progress of personality, with notes as to the gene- 
sis of pathological deviations and symptoms. 

The division of the material into life epochs is note- 
worthy and helpful. One can imagine a physician or a lay- 
man who has read books and articles and case reports to 
his utter confusion and resultant rejection of analytic 
theory. Then he reads this book, and after a few pages, 
says to himself, “At least I can see what this is all about.” 
Later on he is impressed by the authority of Dr. Solomon, 
and he begins to understand psychoanalysis for the first 
time. 

This book will be especially helpful to all whose profes- 
sion or business touches psychiatry or needs its help. For 
here is the story of psychoanalysis presented in such terms 
that there is no mystery in it—just down-to-earth thinking 
about personality formation and organization. We read 
the psychological story of the infant’s instincts, his grow- 
ing and learning and absorbing of his environment, his life 
becoming more complicated as a toddler, bewildered by his 
struggles through the forest of Oedipus, somehow living 
through adolescence, marrying, becoming a mature adult, 
a father, then a grandfather, then a serene old man. Or 
at any one of the periods of development, the conflicts of 
life may become insoluble. 

Dr. Solomon has depicted the drama of personality de- 
velopment and failure more understandably, more con- 
cisely, and in better English than we find in most books. 
To this reviewer, the most fundamentally important con- 
tribution of the book is the discussion of perception as 
involving non-verbal thinking, and conception as invol- 
ving verbal thinking. This leads to a scholarly considera- 
tion of intelligent guessing of what a baby thinks before 
he talks. Later comes inevitable semantic discussion for 
the baby’s impressions must later be thought out in words, 
at least. when as a mature adult he talks with his analyst. 

This book will prove extraordinarily helpful as a text 
for young psychiatrists, and even more so as a reference 


book for pemnaetninns and child psychiatrists, when they 
are called upon to examine and treat unusual children, 
For, in the author’s Table of Ego Organization and in his 
division of the material into epochs of ego development 
there are guides to direct the thinking of all who are in. 
terested in understanding and evaluating behavior. This 
feature will be especially appreciated by nurses and social 
workers. Its study and use as a reference book will help 
those who must help and counsel children, teachers, and 
parents, who must screen behavior for referral for psy- 
chiatric help. 

Distracted parents can find assistance in concluding 
whether, for instance, the disturbing behavior of their 
teen-ager is normal abulience of adolescence, or evidence 
of ego disintegration which needs adult direction or med- 
ical help. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, this book is a milestone. It 
will rank with Freud’s original writings, with the labors 
of Ernest Jones and A. A. Brill in making Freud’s thought 
available in English, with Hart’s Psychology of Insanity, 
and Kempf’s Psychopathology. Here is recorded in delight- 
fully readable form and orderly presentation one man’s 
understanding of psychoanalytic theory as to the genesis, 
— progress, success, and failure of the ego as it faces 
ife. 

This book will be very useful to readers of FEDERAL PRo- 
BATION as an aid in their objective studies of our lawless 
and frustrated clients. We need, in our search for reha- 
bilitative treatment, all the information and insight we 
can get. Much of this book will help us to understand why 
and how antisocial offenders think and behave as they do, 
and to give us hints as to how to influence their behavior. 

An excellent format, a comprehensive bibliography, and 
. meet index, all add to the usefulness of this valuable 

ook. 


McNeil Island, Wash. MANLY B. Root, M.D. 


Probation in Europe 


United Nations European Seminar on Proba- 
tion, London, October 20-30, 1952. New York: 
United Nations, 1954. Pp. 237. $1.50. 


In October 1952 a European Seminar on Probation was 
held in London at the invitation of the United Kingdom 
and with the blessings of the United Nations. It was felt 
that such a seminar could “provide impetus for the cre 
ation or the development of appropriate legislation and 
services, by giving an opportunity for key government 
officials and others whose functions are related to the 
practice of probation to exchange information and points 
of view on the objectives, techniques, and legislation per- 
taining to probation.” Fifty-six delegates representing 17 
countries were present, and each country’s team was s0 
constituted that’'it represented the following services: 
judiciary, correctional administration, social work train- 
ing, and social welfare administration. 

Papers from 12 experts were presented, as well as a re 
ie on probation in most of the 17 countries represented. 

hile certain of the findings and opinions of the various 
experts are at times in disagreement, it was the general 
consensus that the desirability of promoting the develop- 
ment of the probation system was not in question. It was 
generally agreed that the most important thing for all 
countries concerned was the development of the method 
of supervision; that is, the process of helping the offender 
to re-establish himself in society by means of positive 
treatment in the open. 

The reports and papers point out that with the excep- 
tion of England, Norway, Sweden, and Belgium, probation 
so far has been applied only to a very limited extent in 
the legal systems of European countries. The legal systems 
of many of the countries provide for the “sursis” (sus- 
pended sentence) only, and in some of the countries such 
a sentence may be imposed by the Public Ministry. The 
“sursis” is considered to be more in harmony with the get- 
eral principles of the Continental systems of law and pro- 
cedure, but in recent years there has been a reawakening 
of interest in the probation system. 

There were differences of opinion as to how the proba- 
tion program should operate particularly from the stan¢- 
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point of presentence investigations. Many felt that no 
investigation should be undertaken until the establishment 
of guilt for fear that often there would be harm to the 
personal and family interests of an individual who subse- 
quently might not be found guilty of any offense. Others 
felt that posttrial investigations would result in harmful 
delays and sometimes in complications of procedure. Still 
others felt that an intermediate solution was to seek the 
agreement of the accused to the carrying out of a detailed 
inquiry. 

The administration and organization of a probation serv- 
ice came in for considerable discussion, and it is interest- 
ing to note that most of the European countries lean 
heavily on voluntary workers to administer the program. 
Many delegates pointed out the value of having on-the-spot 
workers to help with the supervision of those persons who 
might be placed on probation. Others felt that a well- 
trained professional staff was the secret to proper admin- 
istration of the program. All agreed that where voluntary 
workers were used, they should work in close harmony 
with trained workers who would be responsible for direct- 
ing the activities of everyone in the field. All agreed, too, 
that the success of the probation system depended ulti- 
mately on the personal qualities of the probation officers 
and that the principal qualities required of a good proba- 
tion officer were: a good intelligence, emotional maturity, 
good health, and a satisfactory general and professional 
education. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


WILLIAM T. WooparD, JR. 


Reports Received 


Code for the Comics Magazine Industry. Comics Mag- 
azine Association of America, Inc., 41 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17, 1954. Pp. 4. In an effort at self-regula- 
tion, the comics magazine industry with the guidance of 
Judge Murphy, the Code Administrator, has adopted a code 
published in this pamphlet. The code regulates general 
standards, dialogue, custom, and the treatment of reli- 
gion, marriage, and sex, as well as advertising matter. 

Division of Educational Institutions, Missouri State 
Board of Training Schools. (Annual Report) Jefferson 
City, Mo. 1954. Pp. 35. The narrative portion of this re- 
port outlines the operations of the three state training 
schools. Consideration is being given to the consolidation 
of the Training School for Girls at Chillicothe. The Board 
recommends the establishment of a state child guidance 
clinic for observation and diagnosis of children prior to 
commitment to a training school. 

Expert Committee on Drugs Liable To Produce Addic- 
tion. World Health Organization, Geneva. Technical Re- 
port No. 76. March 1954. Pp. 12. Because of the rapidly 
increasing number of synthetic narcotic drugs and deriva- 
tives of the more well-known drugs, the Committee has 
published this fourth report listing several recently devel- 
oped synthetics liable to produce addiction and recommend- 
ing measures of control. The report is published by 


“ Columbia University Press. 

8 Lockups in Chicago. John Howard Association, 608 S. 
ral f) Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 1954. Pp. 32. Since 1947, 
p- BH the John Howard Association has been making annual 


studies and reports on police lockups in Chicago. The scope 
of this report is broad and covers 29 police lockups in use 
in the various police districts throughout the city of 
Chicago and points out areas of progress since the first 
report and directions in which improvement is indicated. 


ep- Los Angeles County Probation Committee. (Annual Re- 
on BS port) Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, Hall of 
a Records, Los Angeles, Calif. 1953. Pp. 44. This report is 
“4 devoted to a presentation of the functions and work of Ju- 
ich | Venile Hall maintained by Los Angeles County to provide 
‘he fe ‘emporary care and detention for children under the juris- 


diction of the Juvenile Court because of delinquency or 
neglect. Cases referred to the Juvenile Court reached an 
7 high in 1953, as did the daily population of Juve- 
nile Hall. 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Correction. Department of Jus- 
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tice, Bureau of Correction, Harrisburg, Pa. 1954. Pp. 29. 
In 1953, the State legislature authorized the establishment 
of a centralized State Bureau of Correction. This publica- 
tion records the progress made during the first year of op- 
erations. Diagnostic and classification centers have been 
established and a program of classification and diversifi- 
cation of institutions and program are underway. 

Starting the Second Half Century. (Annual Report) 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16. 1954. Pp. 18. Having just completed its 
fiftieth year, the Committee in this report points to the 
challenge that still exists with respect to child labor and 
describes its activities and accomplishments during the 
past year. The program includes attention to the problem 
of migrant labor, protecting child workers from farm 
machinery, helping young people make wise decisions on 
the right start for working life, bowling alleys as a child 
labor danger, and state aid by way of field work and legis- 
lative assistance. 

The Adolescent Exceptional Child. The Woods School, 
Langhorne, Pa. 1954. Pp. 79. Sponsored by the Child Re- 
search Clinic of The Woods School, this pamphlet contains 
a report of the proceedings of a conference on a realistic 
approach to the treatment and training of the adolescent 
exceptional child held in New Orleans, April 9-10, 1954. 
The topics discussed include the Problem of Evaluation, 
Opportunities for the Exceptional Child, the Scientific 
Basis for Selection, Techniques of Treatment, Training 
and Curriculum Application, and Practical Problems of 
Placement. 


Books Received 


California Children in Detention and Shelter Care. Sac- 
ramento: California Committee on Temporary Child Care, 
1954. Pp. 123. 

Children of Divorce. By J. Louise Despert. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1953. Pp. 282. $3.50. 

The Community and the Delinquent. By William C. 
Kvaraceus. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Com- 
pany, 1954. $3.75. 

European Seminar on Probation. 
Nations, 1954. Pp. 237. $1.50. 

How They Were Reached. New York: New York City 
Youth Board, 1954. Pp. 102. 

The Learner in Education for the Professions. By 
Charlotte Towle. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954. Pp. 411. $7.50. 

The Mental Hospital. By Alfred H. Stanton, M.D. and 
Morris S. Schwartz. New York: Basic Books Inc., 1954. 
Pp. 484. $7.50. 


Oppression. By Tadeusz Grygier. New York: Grove 
Press, 1954. Pp. 295. $6.00. 

Parole and Afer Care. New York: United Nations, 1954. 
Pp. 86. 75 cents. 


Practical Results and Financial Aspects of Adult Proba- 
tion in Selected Countries. New York: United Nations, 
1954. Pp. 112. 75 cents. 


Proceedings of the National Association of Training 
Schools and Juvenile Agencies. Edited by E. L. Johnstone. 
Glen Mills, Pa.: The Glen Mills Schools, 1954. Pp. 120. 
$2.00. 


Rap Sheet. By Blackie Audett. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1954. Pp. 284. $4.00. 


Re-educating the Delinquent. By S. R. Slavson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. 244. $4.00. 

A Survey of Clinical Practice in Psychology. Edited by 
Eli A. Rubinstein and Maurice Lorr. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, Inc., 1954. Pp. 351. $6.00. 


Teen-Age Gangs. By Dale Kramer and Madeline Karr. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953. Pp. 244. $3.00. 
Training Personnel for Work With Juvenile Delin- 


quents. Children’s Bureau. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Pp. 90. 35 cents. 


New York: United 
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News From the Field 


Senator Kefauver Introduces 
Bill To Combat Delinquency 


Senator Estes Kefauver, chairman of the Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, has introduced a bill 
in the Senate which would, if enacted, provide for the first 
time the resources for a comprehensive four-pronged at- 
tack upon juvenile delinquency. Senator William Langer 
and Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., were cosponsors of 
the measure. 

The bill, S. 728, provides for the granting of federal as- 
sistance in cooperation with the states in strengthenin 
and improving state and local programs for the contro 
of juvenile delinquency, grants for inservice and preservice 
programs for personnel who are or will be dealing with 
juvenile delinquency programs, the creation of a Federal 
Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency, and for raising 
the level and expanding the function of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. 

This measure is called the “Delinquent Children’s Act 
of 1955.” It provides a program of grants for assisting the 
states to strengthen and improve state and local programs 
for control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


ABA Inaugurates Research 
Study on Criminal Justice 


A grant in the amount of $200,000 has been received by 
the American Bar Association from the Ford Foundation 
to finance the initial stages of a major research study of 
the administration of criminal justice in the United States. 
The study will be directed by a special committee of the 
ABA headed by Major General William J. Donovan (re- 
tired). The project has been in the planning stage for 
more than a year. 

In announcing the grant, Loyd Wright, president of the 
American Bar Association, said the American Bar “is 
proud to be the instrument for carrying out this import- 
ant study, the object of which is to make justice more 
certain in this country while jealously protecting the 
rights of every citizen.” 

General Donovan described the study as perhaps the 
largest ever undertaken by the legal profession. He said 
it would be the first definitive study of criminal law admin- 
istration ever made on a national scale. 

Arthur H. Sherry, professor of law and criminology at 
the University of California, is executive director of the 
survey. He is assisted by John A. Pettis, Jr. 


Michigan Reformatory Introduces 
College TV Courses for Inmates 


Sixty inmates of the Michigan Reformatory at Ionia 
have taken regular college courses presented by television 
over Station WKAR-TV by the continuing education serv- 
ices of Michigan State College. The voluntary groups meet 
in an improvised TV classroom. Courses are offered on 
both a credit and noncredit basis. For those who have not 
completed their high school education the education depart- 
ment at the Michigan Reformatory grants one high school 
credit to each man who successfully completes a three- 
term, noncredit course. Some students take the courses 
for the educational and cultural benefits alone. 

Commenting on the TV courses, Donald B. Pelch, who 
supervises the program at the Michigan Reformatory, 
says: “Television courses are no longer considered experi- 
mental, and expanded use of this medium is being included 
in long-range future planning at the Reformatory. Our 
experience has shown that there are no serious obstacles 
to its use and that TV courses can be easily worked into 
existing programs.” = 


Children’s Bureau Names Staff 
Of New Delinquency Division 


_ Philip G. Green, chief probation officer of the San Fran- 
cisco juvenile court, has been appointed director of the 
Children’s Bureau’s new Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Service. For 7 years Green was chief probation officer of 
the King County juvenile court at Seattle. He received 
his social work training at the graduate school of social 
work at the University of Washington. He taught courses 
at the University of Washington and the University of 
San Francisco. 

Other appointees to the new Division are Mrs. Elliot 
Studt as chief of the Training Branch and Donald G. 
Blackburn as institutions consultant. 

Mrs. Studt has been associated with the school of social 
welfare at the University of California at Berkeley since 
1948, first as a field supervisor and later as assistant pro- 
fessor. Her previous experience includes 2 years as super- 
visor of a private family and children’s agency in San 
Francisco and 2 years as assistant superintendent of the 
detention home at Denver, Colorado. She is a graduate of 
the New York School of Social Work. 

Blackburn has had 16 years’ experience in institutions 
for both delinquent and dependent children. Before coming 
to his present position he was executive director of St. 
Christopher’s School at Dobbs Ferry, New York. He had 
previously been director of the Cleveland Boys’ School 
and dean of the Boy’s Industrial School at Lancaster, Ohio. 
He is a graduate of the school of applied social sciences at 
Western Reserve University. 

Blackburn will work under the immediate supervision 
of William H. Sheridan who has been appointed chief of 
the Technical Aid Branch of the new division. 


Britain Makes Progress in 
Fight Against Delinquency 


Britain is winning the battle against juvenile delin- 
quency, according to Fred M. Hechinger writing for the 
New York Herald Tribune News Service. For 2 years the 
British curve of juvenile crime has been moving down- 
ward, he points out, almost as steeply as the American 
curve has been rising. But even the general progress made 
in Britain, he asserts, is overshadowed by a local experi- 
ment that has now been in progress long enough to be 
called successful and to be considered as a guide. His ac- 
count continues: 

In 1949 the chief constable of the City of Liverpool ap- 
pointed the first group of juvenile liaison officers. The pro- 
gram was labeled a “new police approach to the prevention 
= juvenile crime.” Stress is on both “police” and “preven- 
ion. 

These officers, attached to each precinct, are allowed a 
reasonably wide discretion in adopting any legitimate 
measures which may be expected to be of benefit. But to 
get them started a set of duty principles was given to 
them. They include: 

. To work with all those interested in the welfare of chil- 
ren. 

_ To visit parents and secure their cooperation in guid- 

ing any real or potential problem child’s behavior. 

To work directly with school principles, clergymen, and 
youth leaders so that delinquency traits can be detected 
before any actual offense is committed. 

To keep constant and continuing records on the progress 
of problem children. 

To maintain regular contact with juveniles who have 
been “cautioned” by the police or somehow referred to the 
liaison officer for attention. 

To introduce youths to clubs. 

To hold monthly conferences to exchange observations 
and ideas on the entire problem of delinquency. 
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National Magazines Look 
At Delinquency and Crime 


At least five big-name magazines featured articles in 
recent months on delinquency and crime. Collier’s (Jan- 
uary 21) carried a lively report on America’s teen-agers 
by Bill Mauldin. Fortune magazine in January gave an 
analysis of the problem as seen by Daniel Bell. Both ques- 
tioned the notion that the crime problem is much worse 
today than in previous decades, though they recognize it 
is different from what it has been in the past. 

The September 17 issue of U. S. News and World Report 
featured on its front page an article, “Why Teen-Agers 
Go Wrong,” by Richard Clendenen, executive director of 
the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency. 

Starting with the January 8 issue, the Saturday Even- 
ing Post carried a series of five articles by Clendenen and 
Chief Counsel Herbert W. Beaser of the Senate subcom- 
mittee. The series was entitled, “The Shame of America.” 
The March 12 issue of the same magazine carried two ar- 
- a “Undercover Angel of the Slums” and “TV Without 

error. 

The January 15 issue of Business Week offered an an- 
alysis of the current delinquency situation. 

“U. S. Prisons: A $215,000,000 Blunder,” was the title 
of an article carried in the December 1954 issue of Na- 
tion’s Business. 

Other articles carried in nationwide magazines during 
the past year include: “What Makes Young Girls Bad 


"4 Girls,” in Parade (June 6); “11 Years Old—Three Years 
d a Criminal,” in Parade (June 13); “There Are Bad Boys 
i] and Bad Girls,” in Collier’s (July 23); “Prison: The En- 


emy of Society,” in Harper’s (April) ; “Who Said the Mob 
Runs Our School,” in Parade (April 11); “Why Keep Pa- 
roling Sex Offenders,” in Cosmopolitan (January) ; “Nice 
Girls Can Be Delinquents,” in Woman’s Home Companion 
(March) ; “Helping Bad Boys,” in Life (March 15); and 
“Catch Them Before They Kill,” in the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal (January). 


Britannica Junior Sets 
Given to 250 Institutions 


“ Encyclopedia Britannica in cooperation with the John 
es oward Association of Chicago, a crime prevention 
“4 agency, is distributing $25,000 worth of Britannica Junior 
- sets to 250 institutions for dependent, neglected, and delin- 
m4 quent children, training schools for delinquents, state re- 


formatories, and penitentiaries without cost to the institu- 
tions. Local sponsoring service groups pay $2 for packing 
and shipping the books. The sponsor must certify that the 
institution does not have funds available to purchase a set, 
a have a library where the books will be available 
0 all. 

Sets of books are being distributed to all states, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

A token set was presented to Samuel A. Culbertson II, 
president of the John Howard Association, by Paul S 


ea- 
is man, vice president of Encyclopedia Britannica, to sym- 
/ bolize the authority given to the Association to designate 


the beneficiaries. 


Copies of Senate Hearings on 


id- J Delinquency Still Available 
ind Copies of hearings held before the Senate Suscommittee 
ted To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency are available with- 


out charge while the supply lasts. Issues available include 
complete sets of parts 1, 2, and 3 of National, Federal, and 
Youth-Serving Agencies; New York Hearings on Comic 
Books ; the First Interim Report; the Boston Community 
Hearings; and the El Paso, Texas, Community Hearings. 
Requests may be sent to the Senate Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee, 900 HOLC Building, 1st and Indiana Ave- 


nue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C., or to the Senate Office 


ns 
Building. 
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FBI Reports Upsurge 
In Crime During 1954 


Director J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation reported in January that more serious crimes 
were committed in the United States in 1954 than in any 
previous year in the Nation’s history. 

In a year-end report to the Attorney General, Hoover 
observed that the upsurge in the increasing crime trend 
became apparent in 1945 and the total of all serious of- 
fenses reported to the Nation’s law-enforcement agencies 
has increased annually. 

“The past year will record a new high for the past 10 
years in crimes of robbery, aggravated assualt, rape, bur- 
glary, and larceny,” Hoover stated. “In the past 10 years 
the high rate of homicide occurred in 1947 and auto theft 
in 1945. Compared with 1953, fewer homicides and auto 
thefts occurred in 1954, while increases are noted in the 
crimes of robbery, burglary, larceny, rape, and aggravated 
assault.” 

In 1954, bank robberies totaled 307 compared with 248 
in 1953; bank burglaries 176, compared with 154 in 1953; 
and bank larcenies rose to 34 compared with 16 in 1953. 
Convictions under the Federal Bank Robbery Statute to- 
taled 315 last year compared with 193 in 1953. 


Donald R. Taft, Criminologist, 
To Retire From Illinois U. 


The University of Illinois, the Illinois Academy of Crim- 
inology, and many friends in the correctional field paid 
tribute on April 2 to Dr. Donald R. Taft, professor of 
sociology at the University since 1928, who will retire from 
the faculty at the close of the present school year. 

Recognized for his contributions to the field of criminol- 
ogy, Professor Taft received his doctor of philosophy de- 
gree from Columbia University in 1923 and before coming 
to the University of Illinois taught at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Wellesley College, and Wells College. He is the author 
of Human Migration (1936), Criminology (1942), Crim- 
inology (revised, 1950) and coauthor of International Mi- 
gration (1955). Many of his former students are promi- 
nently known in the overall correctional field. 

James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, was among those who spoke at the testimonial 
dinner. 


“Say, why do they call you Slippery Sam?” 
Reprinted by special permission Collier’s and Bernard Wiseman 
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Kenyon J. Scudder Joins 
Osborne Association Staff 


Kenyon J. Scudder, recently retired superintendent of 
the California Institution for Men at Chino, has been ap- 
pointed director of field services for the Osborne Associa- 
tion, a national agency for the improvement of correctional 
standards. 

At the time of his retirement Scudder was acting deputy 
director of the California Department of Corrections. He 
has been in correctional work for nearly 30 years and has 
had broad experience as psychologist and superintendent of 
juvenile institutions in Washington and California, chief 
probation officer of Los Angeles County, and superinten- 
dent of Chino since its establishment in 1940. Last October 
he was elected president of the American Correctional As- 
sociation. He graduated from the University of California 
in 1917, and later received his master of education degree 
from the University of Southern California. 

The Osborne Association’s headquarters are in New 
York City, but Scudder will use its western office at 2340 
Vine Street, Berkeley, as his base. 

The executive director of the Association is Austin H. 
MacCormick, — of criminology at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


Penal Press Has 
Million Readers 


An estimated million readers are reached by the so- 
called Penal Press, according to Neil McConlogue, associ- 
ate editor of the Spectator, inmate publication at the State 
Prison of Southern Michigan at Jackson. In its member- 
ship are approximately 200 weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
publications in the United States and Canada. 

Whether mimeographed on cheap newsprint or pre- 
sented in slick, multicolored editions, writes McConlogue, 
each one speaks for the prison inmate and occasionally for 
the administration. 

A good deal of penal publication copy concerns “campus” 
and cellblock news, continues McConlogue. Occasionally, 
however, this Fourth Estate fringe minority puts into 
focus ideas which deserve serious attention and which 
do not get attention elsewhere. 

Today, in these publications, censorship is less rigid than 
it once was, McConlogue adds. They can speak out on 
matters which may help to allay any erroneous impressions 
or confirm conditions pertaining to bad court practices and 
faulty prison conditions. 

Generally, prison publications are tied to a prison’s ed- 
ucational department and are considered as aiding inmate 
rehabilitation as well as keeping the inmate personnel up 
on happenings inside and outside the prison. 


Delinquency Drops in England 
But Continues To Rise in U. S. 


Reports from Britain reveal that a marked decrease of 
delinquency in England and Wales has been taking place 
at a time when the trend in the United States has been 
decidedly upward. 

The Children’s Department of the British Home Office 
bases its trend on the yearly count of persons under 17 
found guilty of indictable offenses. Delinquency in Eng- 
land and Wales reached its highest point in 1951 and the 
downward trend began slowly in 1952. The decrease in 
1952 was 3 percent, followed by a drop of 14 percent be- 
tween 1952 and 1953. The total decrease for the 2-year 
period from 1951 to 1953 was 18 percent. 

Throughout the forties and up until 1951 the delinquency 
trend in the United States was similar to that of England 
with minor variations. In both countries there was a rapid 
increase following the entry of each into World War II, a 
decline following the war, and a new rise as the “cold war” 
began. In 1952, however, as the British rate began to drop, 
delinquency in the United States continued to climb and in 
1953 it reached its highest point so far. Trend data for 
1954 for the two countries are not yet in. 
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Experts Differ on Effects 
Of Comics on Behavior 


Even experts differ on the question whether comics are 
a factor in delinquency. 

Psychiatrist Fredric Wertham, author of Seduction of 
the Innocent, says, “Slowly, and at first reluctantly, I have 
come to the conclusion that this chronic stimulation, temp. 
tation, and seduction by comic books, both their content 
and their alluring advertisements of knives and guns, are 
contributing to many children’s maladjustment.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Mandel Sherman, University of 
Chicago professor of educational psychology, declares he 
has never seen one “child whose behavior disturbance or. 
iginated in the reading of comic books, nor even a case of 
a delinquent whose behavior was exaggerated by such 
reading.” 

Erik H. Erikson, specialist in children’s behavior, as. 
serts there is an unfortunate, increasing tendency to blame 
without adequate cause such media as comic books, tele. 
vision, and movies. 

Also concerned about the effects of comics on the be. 
havior of youth is Joseph H. McCloy, executive director of 
New York City’s Big Brother movement. He blames the 
mounting juvenile crime rate on “the theme of violence 
found in TV shows, comic books, and other media... .” 

State’s Attorney John Guthnecht of Chicago says the 
following about comics: “I am certain, regardless of the 
lectures by some of the professors in sociology .. . that 
everybody who is intimately connected with the work of 
the courts, dealing with teen-age criminals and delin- 
quents, will recognize that vicious, brutal, and lustful 
comic books cannot help but turn many a child to crime.” 

Coming to the omnes of comics, Psychiatrists Lauretta 
Bender and Reginald S. Louti believe that “the comics of- 
fer the same type of mental catharsis to readers that 
Aristotle claimed was an attribute of the drama.” Dr. 
Josette Frank claims, moreover, that “in this modern 
world, children find too little opportunity for real adven- 
ture,” and that “the comics act as a release for their pent- 
up emotions, as an escape mechanism, as a safety valve.” 

The views expressed by these authorities appear in the 
March 1955 issue of Juvenile Delinquency Digest. 


45 Training Schools 
Use Boy Scout Program 


Boy Scout programs can be used effectively in the re- 
habilitation of so-called “bad boys” who come to state 
training schools, according to Superintendent Frederic A. 
_ of the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg, New 

ersey. 

Writing in the March 1955 issue of Scouting, Superin- 
tendent Fitch states that 45 training schools in 31 differ- 
ent states use the Boy Scout program. 

“I wrote recently to the superintendents of these schools 
asking for their comments,” writes Fitch. “The results 
were most encouraging.” It is the opinion of these mer, 
added Fitch, that Scouting definitely helps achieve the re 
sults for which we are striving. 

Superintendent M. B. Lane, Jr., of the Beaumont In- 
dustrial School, Virginia, said: “Scouting definitely has a 
place in institutions of this kind, and if we do not use it, 
we as administrators are falling down on the job.” 

Gerald G. Spender, superintendent of the Paso Robles 
School for Boys, Paso Robles, California, asserted that 
“the Scout program is a most valuable one which can be 
readily adapted to correctional school use, primarily be 
cause it is a character-building program completely and 
adequately planned and ready for immediate use without 
any considerable amount of planning on the part of the 
school staff.” 

An article on the Boy Scout program as a group 4)- 
proach in institutional delinquency treatment, by George 
H. Weber, chief of the division of diagnosis and treatment 
of Minnesota’s Youth Conservation Commission, will be 
published in the September issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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N. Y. Proposes Youth Court Plan 
To Avoid Stigma of Criminality 


Rehabilitation rather than punishment is the focus of a 
proposed plan for handling offenders under 21 in the courts 
of New York State. 

Developed by a subcommittee of the state’s Temporary 
Commission on the Courts, the plan calls for new state- 
wide youth courts and a greatly expanded probation sys- 
tem for minors. The chief object of the plan is to avert the 
stigma of a criminal record. 

The plan includes the following innovations and adjust- 
ments in current court practice: 

1. One youth court in each county to handle offenders 
from 16 to 21 and to make final disposition of their cases 
subject to the usual right of appeal. 

2. Grand jury appearances will be eliminated. Offenders 
will appear in court to answer a police officer’s charge. 
Parole generally will be substituted for bail. 

8. Treatment as a youthful offender will be extended 
from its present age limit of 19 to the age of 21 and will 
be mandatory for all 16- and 17-year-olds with no previous 
felony records and not charged with a crime punishable 
by death or life imprisonment. ae 

4. For the protection of society, the present 3-year in- 
definite sentence will be raised to 5 years. 

5. Delays between arrest and arraignment—now as 
long as 4 months in some cases—will be avoided. 

The proposals represent an extension of the State’s pre- 
sent Youthful Offender Act which has been in force several 
years. 


NPPA and Central States Assn. 
To Hold Joint Conference in June 


The annual national-regional conference of the National 
Probation and Parole Association conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Central States Correction Association, will 
be held at St. Paul June 19 to 22. 

In addition to five general sessions, with papers by 
speakers of national prominence, a number of workshops 
are being developed around the following subjects: case- 
work in juvenile probation and parole, youth authorities, 
adult probation and parole, parole board members, prob- 
lems in law enforcement, houseparents and cottage super- 
visors in juvenile institutions, juvenile detention, related 
casework agencies, juvenile traffic problems, nonsupport, 
correctional education, staff supervision, citizen participa- 
tion, public information, utilization of religious resources, 
and sex delinquency. 

The conference will be held at the Hotel Lowry. Infor- 
mation on conference registration may be obtained from 
the offices of the NPPA at 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


New York Agencies To Send Newsletters 
To Out-of-State Agencies Without Cost 


The New York State Youth Commission and the New 
York City Youth Board have agreed to send their respec- 
tive newsletters regularly to interested persons and agen- 
cies outside the State. There will be no charge. 

The Youth Commission publishes its Youth Service 


obles B} News five times a year. The bulletin emphasizes particu- 
that B} larly activities relating to the prevention of delinquency 
in be B such as recreation projects and mental health programs 
y be Band also includes statistical data and items concerning 
and §% treatment services. Requests for the bulletin should be sent 
thout B} to the New York State Youth Commission, 66 Beaver 
f the B Street, Albany 7. 
The Youth Board News, published by the New York City 
) ap’) Youth Board, appears monthly and is devoted largely to 
eorg’ BF describing various parts of the Board’s program for the 
ment B} prevention of delinquency. Requests for free subscriptions 
ll be B§ should be addressed to the New York City Youth Board, 
TION: BH 500 Park Avenue, New York City 22. 
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Glenn C. Petty Joins 
Youth Division Staff 


Glenn C. Petty, for 2 years senior sociologist in the Re- 
ception-Guidance Center of California’s Institution for 
Men at Chino and federal probation officer at Los Angeles 
from 1949 to 1958, has been appointed Youth Division 
executive of the United States Board of Parole. He entered 
on duty in February and will be responsible for coordinat- 
ing release planning for youth offenders and other inmates 
who are within the paroling authority of the Youth Cor- 
rection Division of the Board. 

Petty has his master of arts degree in psychology from 
the University of Utah. He was formerly associated with 
the Department of Public Welfare of Salt Lake City. 


N. Y. Prison Association Urges 
Greater Public Concern For Prisons 


Pointing out that “prisons reflect community standards,” 
the Prison Association of New York submitted in February 
its 110th annual report to the New York State Legislature. 
The report included 19 recommendations and emphasized 
that the expenditure of $30 million to support 17,500 pris- 
oners warrants the full support of the citizenry. Stating 
that corrections, as a profession, has failed to recognize 
the potential impact of sound public support, the Associa- 
tion noted that a job of public relations is needed to ad- 
equately inform the people and to secure their support in 
correctional plans and procedures. 

A long-range policy of public relations is far more to be 
desired than a “shot in the dark” attempt to allay public 
concern in time of stress, the Association emphasizes. 
“Fire alarm public relations can never be effective,” says 
the Association. 

“Crime and its treatment are, most assuredly, everyone’s 
business,” the Association’s report continues, “and the 
long-term care of offenders should be the concern of rep- 
resentatives of the public.” 

Since prisons are public institutions operated at public 
expense, the report adds, it cannot be denied that citizens 
should have a definite stake in their administration and 
relationship to the community. Confidence is an essential 
ingredient in any enterprise, the report concludes, and it 
is no less important to the successful and efficient opera- 
tion of public institutions. 

Among the 19 recommendations of the Association are 
those relating to a long-term planning body, an advisory 
committee on correctional industries, public relations, ju- 
venile delinquency prevention, a coordinated correctional 
system, increase of the reception center staff, sex offender 
legislation, alcoholism and narcotic addiction, and the New 
York City Department of Correction. 

The Association was founded in 1844 and incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1846. General 
secretary of the Association is E. R. Cass. The assistant 
general secretary is Roberts J. Wright. 


Says Convicts Don’t Get 
Fair Chance on Release 


The Catholic chaplain of the Missouri State Peniten- 
tiary said he believes rehabilitation of former convicts— 
called for by Pope Pius XII in a message to Italian jurists 
—has been tragically neglected. 

Father Alois J. Stevens, the prison chaplain, reports 
that prisoners are not receiving a charitable welcome from 
the community when they are discharged. And he doesn’t 
believe they are getting a real chance to reform, he added. 

A negative program, in which the prisoner simply serves 
a sentence and is branded for life, does not achieve re- 
habilitation, the chaplain of the Jefferson City prison said. 
He branded society’s attitude toward the ex-convict as a 
self-righteous one. 

The priest said he believes it would be a big improve- 
ment if prison programs could be humanized, if not Chris- 
tianized, to bring them closer to the Papal ideal. 
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Thomas J. McHugh Appointed 
N. Y. Commissioner of Correction 


Thomas J. McHugh of Buffalo was appointed by Gover- 
nor Harriman in February to the $18,500 post of state 
commissioner of correction for the State of New York. 

A career person in social service work, McHugh was 
named to the State Parole Board 2 years ago by former 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. At the time of his appoint- 
ment to the parole board he was director of the Buffalo 
district of the Division of Parole with which he had been 
identified since 1938. Before entering the State’s parole 
service he had been a probation officer at Erie County for 
3 years and also a caseworker and supervisor in the Erie 
County Welfare Department. 

A graduate of Niagara University in 1931, he received 
his graduate certificate in social work from the University 
of = in 1938 and his master of social service degree 
in 


Edgar Y. Dobbins 
Dies Unexpectedly 


Edgar Y. Dobbins, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the District of New Jersey from 
1934 until his retirement in December 1953, died unexpec- 
tedly February 27, following an operation. 

Mr. Dobbins entered the federal probation service in 
1931 and was among the earlier probation officers to be 
appointed following. the enactment of the Federal Proba- 
tion Act in 1925. From 1928 to 1931 he was a deputy clerk 
with the United States District Court. 

Mr. Dobbins was deeply devoted to the work of proba- 
tion and parole, was alert to progressive practices in the 
correctional field, and developed a strong probation staff. 
Although he lost his son who was killed by a former pa- 
rolee, Mr. Dobbins never lost faith in the men who had 
transgressed the law and were placed under his guidance 
and care. 

Commenting on his life and work, Henry P. Chandler, 
director of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, said: 

“We owe a great deal to Mr. Dobbins for the high stand- 
ards that he set up for the selection of the members of his 
staff. He knew how to establish and conduct an efficient 
office. But more than this Mr. Dobbins was a man of large 
heart and deep and genuine interest in his fellow men. 
These to my mind were the traits that made him a power 
in the probation office. He saw the possibilities of good in 
the men with whom he worked and his faith and devotion 
to them led them into the right paths.” 


Fraternal Organizations Mobilize 
To Combat Juvenile Delinquency 


The National Conference of Service, Fraternal, and 
Veterans’ Organizations on Juvenile Delinquency met as 
a coordinating agency in February in Washington, D. C., 
with key officials of national service clubs, fraternal organ- 
izations, and veterans’ groups. 

The report and recommendations of the working com- 
mittee, which were accepted, provided the offer of partici- 
pation to the following 17 organizations: .the American 
Legion, American Veterans of World War II, Ancient 
Arabic Order of the Mystic Shrine, B’nai B’rith, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis International, 
Knights of Columbus, Knights of Pythias, Lions Interna- 
tional, Loyal Order of Moose, National Urban League, 
Optimist International, Rotary International, and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. Several other groups have applied 
for participation. 

Carl A. Weis of Mooseheart, Illinois, representing the 
Loyal Order of Moose, served as chairman of the confer- 
ence and acted as chairman of the program committee. 
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“What Prison Trouble?” 


Bill Proposes Lowering Age of 
Delinquents in Pennsylvania to 17 


“Resulting from a wave of public hysteria and fears 
about the serious offenses of delinquents,” Senate Bill 72, 
according to the Pennsylvania Citizens Association for 
Health and Welfare, has been introduced in the General 
Assembly to classify delinquents 17 years of age or over 
as criminals and subject them to the jurisdiction of the 
criminal courts. The present age is 18. 

The PCA fought for the present law and opposes a re- 
duction in the age limit of 18, according to Social Legisla- 
tion, the PCA’s weekly summary of welfare legislation in 
Pennsylvania. The bill is in direct opposition to a nation- 
wide trend to raise the legal age of delinquency to 18, the 
PCA points out. The February 12 issue of Social Legisla- 
tion gives 10 reasons for opposing the proposed law. 

The PCA asserts that the juvenile court in Pennsylvania 
now has the power, services, and facilities to meet the 
problem of the 17-year-olds who commit serious offenses. 


Mississippi Law-Enforcement 
Officers Hold 12-Day Institute 


The University of Mississippi was host February 28 to 
March 11 to the Mississippi Law-Enforcement Officers In- 
stitute. Cooperating organizations included the Univers- 
ity’s school of law and department of sociology and 
anthropology, Mississippi Law-Enforcement Officers As 
sociation, Mississippi Association of Supervisors, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, Mississippi Highway Safety Patrol, 
Mississippi Municipal Association, Mississippi National 
Academy Alumni, and the Tennessee-Mississippi Sheriffs 
and Peace Officers Association. 

The Institute was conducted with the cooperation of the 
department of conferences and institutes of the Univers 
ity’s Extension Division. 
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Senate Subcommittee Receives Funds 
To Continue Delinquency Investigation 


The sum of $125,000 has been approved by Congress to 
enable the U. S. Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Ju- 
venile Delinquency to continue its operation. 

Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee has been ap- 

ointed chairman of the Subcommittee, succeeding former 
nator Robert C. Hendrickson whose term in the Senate 
expired at the close of 1954. 

Other members of the Subcommittee are Senators 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri, Olin D. Johnson of 
South Carolina, William N. Langer of North Dakota, and 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin. 

James H. Bobo has been appointed general counsel for 
the. crema replacing Herbert Beaser who recently 
resigned. 

A second interim report of 154 pages was released by 
the Subcommittee early in March. Thirteen reports have 
been prepared by the Subcommittee to date. 


Minnesota Youth Commission 
Assesses Its Accomplishments 


The Minnesota Youth Conservation Commission esti- 
mates that its practice of studying every boy and girl com- 
mitted to it by the courts and then placing likely 
candidates on probation rather than sending them to an 
institution has saved the State at least $726,225 since 
March 1948. : 

The YCC receives commitment of both juveniles and 
youthful offenders up to the age of 21. Each ward remains 
at a reception center for a period of study and diagnosis, 
following which he is either assigned to an institution or 
placed on probation under supervision. 

The YCC administers the ‘institutions for juveniles and 
also a forestry camp for youthful offenders. It does not 
operate the reformatories for youthful offenders but does 
supervise offenders in the older-age group who are placed 
on probation. About two-thirds of the YCC caseload are 
juvenile delinquents. 


7? |) Governor Harriman Calls for 

va Strengthened Youth Commission 

the Governor Averell Harriman on January 26 submitted to 
the State Legislature his program for combating juvenile 

re- delinquency. One of his major recommendations was to 

sla- make the State Youth Commission a permanent govern- 

. in mental mig to strengthen it and to broaden it. 

on- Governor Harriman in his message said: 

the “T-am deeply concerned, as I know you are, by the prob- 

sla- lem of juvenile delinquency in our State. 

“More children were brought before our Children’s 
nia Courts in 1953 than in any other peacetime year but one. 
the The 1954 figure may prove to be even higher. It is a shock- 

ing fact that delinquency is growing at a faster rate than 
5. our child population. 

“Child crime is a kind of infection which if allowed to 
spread will seriously sap the strength of our society. We 
cannot afford to do less than the maximum in our power 
to protect the children of our State. I propose an all-out 
frontal attack on the forces which distort the behavior of 

8 to our children and cause untold personal suffering and 
In- human waste. 
ers “This attack cannot take any one form, nor can it be 
and effectively made by any one group. All of us should join 
As In it, families and individual, religious institutions and 
Fed: State and local agencies.” 
of In attacking the problem of delinquency the Governor 
n , proposed slum clearance, improved housing, adequate rec- 
trol, reational facilities, schools and teachers trained to identify 
onal potential delinquents, increased strength in police depart- 
riffs ments, psychiatric guidance, more and better trained court 
and probation officers, and sufficient detention facilities of 
* the different types, properly staffed, so as to achieve the max- 
7ers- mum rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents and youthful 


offenders. 
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Uphold Confidentiality 
Of Presentence Reports 


Probation administrators of Area 1 of the New York 
State Council of Probation Administrators meeting in 
Rochester in February by unanimous vote voiced their op- 
position to a proposed amendment to the code of criminal 
procedure making it mandatory for a court to furnish re- 
ports or probation investigations to the attorney of record 
for the defendant. 

The proposed amendment, the administrators stated in 
a resolution, would completely destroy the essential con- 
fidential nature of the report and would seriously impair 
and harm the probation system and destroy it as a social 
service agency of the court. 

The resolution called attention to the validity of the 
confidential nature of the probation investigation upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court in the case of Wil- 
liams v. New York (337 U. S. 241), and the Supreme 
Court’s opinion that such a confidential report to the court 
does not violate the constitutional rights of an offender. 

The resolution also pointed out that the probation de- 
partments, since their inception, have had to rely upon 
confidential information released to them by public and 
private agencies, mental clinics, hospitals, and private in- 
dividuals; that under the provisions of the New York 
State Children’s Court Act all records are deemed confi- 
dential and the release of any information obtained from 
such a source would be in violation of the spirit and intent 
of the Act; that the major functions of the probation re- 
port are directed toward the understanding and treatment 
of the offender; and that such services are dependent upon 
the assistance and cooperation of various agencies and 
individuals and accordingly a confidential relationship is 
essential in obtaining their full participation and assis- 
ance. 


Santa Rita Inmates Recondition 


9,629 Toys for Christmas 


Of the thousands of used toys collected by the local 
Lions Club and delivered to the Alameda County Rehabil- 
itation Center, California, 9,629 were selected, repaired, 
and distributed to needy children for Christmas. The num- 
ber of toys reconditioned in the “Toy for Tots” program 
far exceeded the goal of 4,000 announced in the Santa Rita 
News, inmate publication. 

“Mrs. Santa Clauses” were busy at the woman’s quarters 
sewing new dresses on dolls, while “Santa Clauses” in the 
carpenter, metal, and paint shops sorted and repaired 
truckload after truckload of toys. 

Four hundred toys went to children of Santa Ritans, 300 
to groups in Pleasanton and Livermore, and the balance 
to the Alameda County Welfare Department. 

The toy reconditioning program continued through Feb- 
ruary to finish the work on approximately 5,000 additional 
toys remaining to be repaired. 


Even Junk May Have 
Therapeutic Value 


Back in the “good, old days,” children tested their in- 
ventiveness and ingenuity on such things as_ scooters, 
mechano sets, and father’s pocket watch. These things are 
“square,” however, to today’s kids who much prefer hot 
rods, airplanes, and space ships. 

Picture, then, the delight of the children at the children’s 
unit of the Neuro-Psychiatric Institute, who will now have 
not one, but two, old automobiles to lubricate, take apart, 
or just have fun with (except drive). 

The cars, donated by the Hudler Motor Company of 
Trenton, have been placed in back of the children’s build- 
ings. According to Dr. Werner Koenig, physician in charge 
of these buildings, they also definitely augment and im- 
prove the therapeutic program for the emotionally dis- 
turbed childreni—The Welfare Reporter, New Jersey De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies. 
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84 Countries Invited To Send 
Delegates to UN Crime Congress 


Standard minimum rules for the treatment of prisoners, 
the selection and training of correctional personnel, the 
use of “open insfitutions,” prison labor, and juvenile delin- 
qoency will be the five main items on the agenda of the 

irst United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders to be held in Geneva from 
August 22 to Sentember 3, 1955. 

The Congress will bring together experts officially ap- 
pointed by their governments, representatives of special- 
ized agencies and nongovernmental organizations, and in- 
dividuals having a direct interest in the subject. It is 
expected that some 400 participants will be present. 

ighty-four governments will be invited including the 
60 members of the United Nations and Albania, Austria, 
Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Jordan, the Holy See, Hungary, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, the Republic of Korea, Laos, Libya, Liecht- 
enstein, Monaco, Nepal, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Switz- 
erland, and Vietnam. Some 55 nongovernmental organiza- 
tions will also be invited. 

In the past, such congresses were organized by the In- 
ternational Penal and Penitentiary Commission which was 
founded in 1875, but with the transfer of the latter’s 
functions, library, and archives to the United Nations in 
1951, the General Assembly authorized the convening of 
similar congresses by the UN every 5 years. 


Executive Board of FPOA 
Holds First Annual Meeting 


The Executive Board of the Federal Probation Officers 
Association held its first annual meeting at Lexington, 
Kentucky, on February 4. Those present at the 1-day meet- 
ing were President Richard F. Doyle, chief probation 
officer at Detroit, Executive Vice President Claude L. Goza, 
chief “gcc officer at Atlanta, and Secretary-Treasurer 
— . Sayler, deputy chief probation officer at New York 

ity. 
Also in attendance were the following Board vice presi- 
dents representing each of the five areas of the federal 
probation system: Logan A. Webster, chief probation of- 
ficer at Pittsburgh, William C. Nau, chief probation officer 
at Greenville, South Carolina, Marshall K. McKinney, 
chief probation officer at East St. Louis, Illinois, Drexel 
H. Martin, oot poopetion officer at Shreveport, Louisiana, 
and Calvin H. Meador, chief probation officer at Los An- 
geles, California. 


U. S. Signs Protocol To Limit 
Production and Use of Opium 


The United States is the eleventh state to ratify or 
accede to the protocol for limiting and regulating the cul- 
tivation of the poppy plant and use of opium. The United 
States ratification was transmitted to the United Nations 
on February 18, 1955. The 10 other countries are Aus- 
tralia, Canada, China, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
India, Japan, and Panama. 

Thirty-six countries have signed the Protocol which will 
be put into operation on the thirtieth day after at least 25 
countries have deposited an instrument of ratification or 
accession, including at least three of the following produc- 
ing-exporting countries: Bulgaria, Greece, India, Iran, 
Turkey, USSR, Yugoslavia, and at least three of the fol- 
lowing manufacturing countries: Belgium, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, United Kingdom, United States. By the ratification 
of the United States, this last condition of the Protocol 
has been fulfilled. 

The.aim of the Protocol is to limit the production and 
use of opium, and hence to prevent the illicit traffic, by in- 
direct means; namely, by limiting the stocks of opium, by 
restricting the number of producing-exporting countries 
to the seven mentioned, and by regulating the areas under 
opium cultivation. 


Senate Subcommittee Issues 
Report on Comic Books 


A report on Comic Books and Juvenile Delinquency has 
been issued by the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile De. 
linquency after hearings and study on the effect of crime 
and horror comic books. The comic book industry _an- 
nounced a program for self-regulation following the New 
York hearings. This effort is being watched with interest 
for results. The appendix lists the comic book publishers 
and their respective publication titles. 


Juvenile Delinquency Digest 
Releases First Two Issues 


Juvenile Delinquency Digest is the title of a graphic 
and informative 4-page news letter published monthly by 
the American Visuals Corporation, 161 E. 32nd Street, 
New York City 16. , 

Devoted to reporting and summarizing current events 
and major incidents of concern to professional workers in- 
terested in the cause and prevention of delinquency, the 
Newsletter discusses pro and con issues relating to delin- 
oer prevention and control, recommends readings in 

elinquency, reviews new books in the field, and presents 
news notes about delinquency prevention programs across 
the country. 

The first issue, released in February, discussed the “get 
tough” policy recommended by some for police and the 
courts in their handling of youth. The February issue was 
devoted to the question whether comics influenced delin- 
quency and crime. The theme of the April number will be 
“The Home and Juvenile Delinquency.” 

Editor of the Newsletter is Russell J. Fornwalt who has 
been vocational guidance counselor for New York City’s 
Big Brother Movement since 1943. 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


©1954, Field Enterprises Inc 
All rights reserved 


“Waiting till school was over to take Junior to the child 
psychologist was a mistake . . . the office was filled with 
; his little classmates!” 


Reprinted by special permission Field Enterprises, Inc. 
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National Consultation Service 
On Youth Welfare Established 


National Consultants on Youth Welfare has been or- 
ganized in the Nation’s Capital to conduct surveys and 
render a national consultation service in the field of youth 
welfare with special emphasis on juvenile delinquency. 
The services of the new organization will be available 
to both public and private agencies, including juvenile 
courts, probation and parole departments, training schools, 
school systems, and producers and writers for movies, 
radio, television, and advertising. 

Codirectors of NCYW are Herbert W. Beaser, formerly 
chief counsel for the United States Senate Committee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, and Richard Clendenen, 
until recently executive director for the Committee. Beaser 
was former counsel for the Children’s Bureau and also the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. From 1947 to 1954 *Clendenen was with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau first as consultant on training schools and 
later as chief of the Bureau’s delinquency branch. 

In surveying the welfare needs of a community, NCYW 
will send a carefully selected team of consultants who will 
study the problems and needs in all of its aspects. The size 
and composition of each team will depend on the nature of 
the problem and the extent of the survey. Members of the 
respective teams will be selected from NCYW’s register 
of part-time consultants who are specialists in the fields of 
law enforcement, court administration, child guidance, ed- 
—, recreation, social welfare, and probation and pa- 
role. 

Headquarters of National Consultants on Youth Welfare 
are at 1906 M Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Medical Correctional Association 
Publishes Social Therapy Journal 


The Journal of Social Therapy is the title of a new 40- 
page printed official publication of the Medical Correc- 
tional Association, an affiliate of the American Correc- 
tional Association. : 

The Journal is dedicated to the purpose of providing a 
forum for the dissemination of ideas, suggestions, and ex- 
periences in the correctional and related fields. The basic 
aim of the Association is “to band together all those es- 
pecially concerned with or interested in the scientific treat- 
ment of crime.” Its membership includes physicians, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, social workers, and others engaged 
in research in connection with delinquency causation, pre- 
vention, and control. 

_ Dr. Ralph S. Banay, New York City psychiatrist, is ed- 
itor of the Journal. The editorial offices are located at 927 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 21. 


Teen-Age Narcotic’Problem 
Diminishing, Says Anslinger 


The problem of teen-age drug users is diminishing, U. S. 
Narcotics Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger has reported 
toa House Appropriations subcommittee. Questioned about 
the wave of teen-age drug addiction which swept the na- 
tion several years ago, Anslinger had these comments: 

. Teen-age users of narcotics now present very little 
problem outside of a few big cities. New York City, he 
said, had the worst teen-age problem. He also mentioned 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and Detroit. 

2 The number of teen-agers being treated for drug ad- 
diction at the Unitea States Public Health Service Hos- 
pital at Lexington, Kentucky, has “gone way down” in the 
last few years. 

_ Anslinger gave no reasons—other than education and 
improved law enforcement—for the apparent drop in drug 
use by teen-agers. 

The Commissioner praised New York City and the State 
for setting up a joint hospital for teen-age drug addicts 
which, he said, had helped cut down on federal treatment 
for adolescents. 
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Federal Probation System 
Announces Training Institutes 


Merrill A. Smith, assistant chief of probation in charge 
of training, has announced that three federal probation 
officer training institutes will be held this summer. 

The training institute for the Southwest area will be 
held at Louisiana State University, June 19 to 22, in co- 
operation with the University’s school of social work. 

Probation officers from the Southeast area will convene 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, July 17 to July 20. 

On August 7 to 10 federal probation officers from the 
Northcentral states will hold their biennial training insti- 
tute on the campus of the Universiy of Notre Dame. 

Representatives of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Fed- 
eral Parole Board, United States Public Health Service, 
and the Army, Navy, and Air Force correctional services 
will be in attendance at each of the institutes. Representa- 
tives from state probation and parole agencies in the re- 
spective areas will also attend. 


NPPA Completes Survey of Probation 
And Parole Systems in Missouri 


A complete reorganization of Missouri’s probation and 
parole system was recommended by the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association in its report released in Feb- 
ruary following a survey conducted by the Association 
last year. 

To carry out its recommendations the Association said 
that 37 more state probation and parole officers would be 
necessary in addition to the present 14. Merit system ap- 
pointments were recommended for all employees. The re- 
port recommended that salaries be increased to a range 
from $4,400 to $5,400 a year. Salaries of parole board 
members should be increased from $5,000 to $11,000 a 
year, the Association recommended. 

Proposed bills to put the Association’s recommendations 
into effect were submitted with the report. Under the 
proposed changes the Governor will continue to appoint 
the parole-board but each member would have to be selec- 
ted from a list of three submitted by a five-member nom- 
inating panel consisting of the chief justice of the 
Missouri Supreme Court, a psychiatrist designated by the 
State Medical Society, the president of the State Bar As- 
sociation, the president of the State Corrections Associa- 
tion, and the one other selected by the Governor. Each 
member of the board would serve for 6 years. 

In the proposed legislation, presentence investigations 
would be mandatory in the case of every convicted person 
whose punishment would be more than 1 year. 

Hugh P: Reed, director of the Association’s midwestern 
office at Chicago, directed the Missouri survey. 


Illinois Criminology Academy 
Holds Annual Conference 


“Correctional Tools: Their Uses and Potentialities” was 
the theme of the annual conference of the Illinois Academy 
of Criminology held April 2 and 3 at Monticello, Illinois, 
in cooperation with the University of Illinois. 

Highlight of the conference was the banquet honoring 
Professor Donald R. Taft, criminologist, who is retiring 
from the University of Illinois faculty August 31. James 
V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
spoke at the banquet on the subject, “If Not Prisons, 
What?” 

Other addresses included “What are the Prospects of 
Development in Crime and Delinquency Prevention Work?” 
by Dr. S. Kirson Weinberg of Roosevelt University, Chi- 
cago; “What are the Prospects of Improving Probation 
and Parole?” by Paul W. Keve, assistant chief probation 
officer, Hennepin County Probation Department, Minne- 
apolis; “How Can Institution Discipline Best Serve Cor- 
rectional Purposes?” by Professor Daniel Glaser of the 
University of Illinois, and “How Can Jails Be an Asset 
Instead of a Liability for Postjail Rehabilitation?” by Pro- 
fessor Stuart A. Queen of Washington University. 
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NYC Youth Board Holds Neighborhood 
‘Meetings on Juvenile Delinquency 


One evening early this year a stream of adults and 
young people filed into a public school in the East Bronx, 
trooped up the wide central staircase to the second floor, 
and took seats in the auditorium. They were not there to 
witness a school play, but to take part in the first of a 
series of 12 neighborhood meetings on juvenile delinquency 
called by the New York City Youth Board. The purpose 
of the meetings was to provide a new look at the problem 
of delinquency from the vantage point of the community. 

On nights that followed, this scene in the East Bronx 
was duplicated in schools, YMCA’s, and other community 
centers in Manhattan, Queens, Brooklyn, and other sec- 
tions of the Bronx. Representatives of parent-teacher as- 
sociations, fraternal orders, labor groups, church organi- 
zations, businessmen’s clubs, block organizations, and 
teen-agers themselves met to find out more about the de- 
linquency prevention programs in their areas and to offer 
we on what still needed to be done. 

hat did they expect to accomplish? Executive Director 
a W. Whelan of the Youth Board had this to say: 

“We hope that from the sum total of these meetings will 
come an inventory of the resources and needs that will be 
useful not only for Youth Board planning, but to the many 
agencies that work with it in preventing delinquency. We 
also believe that the very process of these meetings will 
have a favorable impact on some local movements.” 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


Prisoners in State and Federal Institutions is the title of 
the 87-page printed report of national prisoner statistics 
for 1950 released in March by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. The data are comparable to those originally pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census from 1926 to 1946. 
Responsibility for collecting and processing prisoner data 
was transferred to the Bureau of Prisons in 1950. Henry 
Coe Lanpher prepared the report and was assisted by 
James A. McCafferty. 

John Morgan Forrester, lawyer, state legislator, and 
public official, has been named by Governor Marvin Griffin 
as director of Georgia’s Department of Correction. 

The Knickerbocker News of Albany, New York, published 
a series of four articles in February on federal Sg 
and parole in the Northern District of New York. The 
articles are by Walter Hawver of the News staff and por- 
tray the work of Probation Officer Frank T. Waterson in 
the Capital area of the Northern District where Glenn V. 
McFarland is chief probation officer. 

“Hard Brought Up” is the title of a 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
sound film depicting child welfare services in the State of 
Mississippi. Produced by the Public Welfare Department 
at the request of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, the presenta- 
tion is cast entirely from local, people. Thirty-eight teach- 
ing points relating to personal and social welfare are high- 
lighted in the film. 

The Temporary Commission on the Courts, which is sur- 
veying New York State’s judicial system, has proposed a 
$2 million subsidy for improved probation services. 

The 1954 Warden’s Conference of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons was held at the United States Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, December 5-8. This was the first 
warden’s conference since 1951. 

The Federal Prison System’s budget for 1955-1956 
amounts to $34 million. This represents a considerable in- 
crease over the previous years and will provide for an in- 
crease in the Bureau’s average population from 19,700 to 
21,400. 


Edward R. Murrow’s “Person to Person” TV program 
(CBS) visited the home of Warden Joseph E. Ragen of the 


Federal Prison Bureau Reopens 
Terminal Island Institution 


The correctional institution at Terminal Island, Cali. 
fornia, has been returned by the State of California to the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and will be used by the Bureay 
for medium custody offenders. It will house both male and 
female prisoners and will relieve the overcrowding of the 
only federal institution for women at Alderson, West 
Virginia. In addition, it will result in a substantial savings 
in the cost of transportng federal female prisoners from 
the west coast to the West Virginia institution. 

The Terminal Island institution was originally construc. 
ted and occupied as a federal prison in 1938. Shortly after 
the beginning of World War II it was transferred to the 
Navy and in 1950 was turned over to California on a re. 
vocable permit basis, for use as a medical facility for state 
prisoners. 

Preston G. Smith, a career employee with more than 117 
years in the federal prison service, has been appointed 
warden of the Terminal Island institution. 


Crime prevention is more than “good government,” how- 
ever; it is just as much a matter of “good education,” of 
sound family life, of suitable leisure-time activities, and 
of a socially oriented philosophy of life. It is also a mat- 
ter of helping the person who has made a misstep so that 
he can become a useful member of society. 

MABEL A. ELLIOTT 


Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet, on February 18. A 
won president of the American Correctional Association, 

agen has been warden at Joliet since 1935. 

A federal prison camp at Anchorage, Alaska, is now under 
construction. Housing accommodations and facilities for 
both prisoners and personnel will be available in the early 
summer. The camp will be set up on the Elmendorf Air 
Force Base. 

The U. S. Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana, was 
recently featured in a series of articles by Eddie Krell of 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat. He was sent by his news- 
paper to visit the institution, inspect its operations, and 
determine in what ways it differed from the “strife-torn” 
Missouri State Penitentiary. In September the Missouri 
institution experienced a riot which resulted in the death 
of 5 inmates, injury to 60 inmates and guards, and prop- 
erty damage amounting to $3 million. ‘ 

James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, received his 25-year service pin at the 1954 
Warden’s Conference at Leavenworth, Kansas, in Decen- 
ber. He was also presented with a silver platter. 

The Bureau of Rehabilitation of Washington, D. C., a 
Red Feather agency devoted to the adjustment of persons 
who come in conflict with the law, celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary in February. Joseph E. Dayton has been 
director of the Bureau since its founding in 1930. G. How- 
land Shaw, former president of the American Correctional 
Association, has been president of the Bureau since 1940. 

The Ramsey County Juvenile Court at St. Paul, Minne 
sota, will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary on June 1. Judge 
Carlton F. McNally of the court is serving his twentieth 
year as judge. : 

Arthur F. Lykke, industries agent for the Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., is the author of an article, “The Cour 
selor and the Parolee,” in the February 1955 issue of 
the Employment Security Review published by the United 
States Department of Labor. 


$2,500 has been given to New York City’s Welfare and 
Health Council by the W. L. Bernays Foundation to “spu 
the study of the psychological causes of delinquency.” The 
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money will be used to defray the expenses of a conference 
of 15 experts in psychology and psychiatry to be held this 
spring. 

Child labor laws do not breed idleness and delinquency 
according to the National Child Labor Committee. The ar- 
gument frequently advanced that this is so is answered 
mm the annual report of the NCLC, “Starting the Second 
Half Century.” 

The National Committee on Alcoholism held its 10th an- 
nual meeting March 18 at New York City. The search for 
causes of alcoholism and for help for the alcoholic high- 
lighted the annual session. 

The Mississippi Children’s Code Commission has sent a 
copy of Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing With 
Children, published by the Children’s Bureau, to all chan- 
cery and county judges in the State. The publication sets 
forth standards and procedures recommended for juvenile 
courts in the handling of delinquency cases and other cases 
affecting children. 

Screening School Children for Visual Defects is the title 
of Children’s Bureau Publication No. 345 released in De- 
cember. 


Prisoners in Sweden each year get four annual leaves of 
3 days each. They cannot go outside a certain area, can- 
not get drunk or start a brawl, and must return in 72 
hours. Otherwise they are on their own with the equivalent 
of $5 earned at work in prison. Warden Gunnar Rudstedt 
of the Langholmen Prison says the responsibility of the 
vacations exerts a good effect and has reduced the sexual 
aberrations that occur in every prison. 

Sweden’s novel cure for “rabbits” (prison breakers) is 
to send them to institutions without walls or fences! There 
are fewer breaks from these places than there are from 
walled prisons, it is reported. Toward the end of their 
terms some of the men take up employment at regular 
wages outside the institution, returning to their bases for 
sleep or “free time.” 


More than 1% million youngsters will be in trouble with 
the law within 5 years, a member of the U. S. Senate Sub- 
oe To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency said re- 
cently. 


Will J. Shafroth and Louis J. Sharp of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts addressed the Judicial 
Conference of the Eighth Circuit at its meeting in Febru- 
ary. Shafroth discussed the selection of jurors and Sharp 
commented on the Youth Corrections Act in relation to the 
operations of the federal probation office. 


Joseph L. Moss, whose retirement as director of the Cook 
County a ig of Public Welfare was announced in 
the December 1954 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, died on 
January 17. Mr. Moss was formerly chief probation officer 
for the Chicago juvenile court and was prominently known 
in the general field of public welfare. 

Judge Charles F. Murphy, Code Administrator for the 
Comics Magazine Association of America, Inc., announced 
in December that 75 percent of the objectionable material 
im comic books published by the CMAA has been deleted. 
By od the “face lifting” of these books will be com- 
pleted. 

Dr. Fredric Wertham, psychiatrist, at a joint legislative 
committee hearing on comic books in February brandished 
a bullwhip and a 6-inch knife which, according to Juvenile 
Delinquency Digest, he said he obtained through ads in 
comic books bearing the seal of approval of the Comics 
Magazine Association of America, Inc. Judge Murphy, the 
Digest stated further, asserted that no such ads appeared 
in books approved by the CMAA. 

_ The possible link between comic books and deliquency 
Is to be investigated by a four-man committee appointed 
by Connecticut’s State Legislature on January 27. 

80,000,000 comic books are published each month today 
compared to 16,783,426 in 1945, according to Josephine 
Riley who writes in a series of 20 articles in the Christian 

cence Monitor on the comic book problem. 

A teen-age curfew law making it unlawful in Philadel- 
Phia for children under 17 to be on the streets or in public 
places between 10:30 p.m. and 6:00 a.m. Sundays through 
Thursdays, was signed January 27 by Mayor Joseph S. 


Clark. On Fridays and Saturdays the prohibited hours are 
from midnight to 6:00 a.m. 

Comic Books and Juvenile Delinquency is the title of the 
50-page interim report released in February by the Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Thirty thousand teenagers turned up at a recent Chicago 
Youth Rally to plan war on juvenile delinquency. Keynote 
speaker, Robert Miller, 19, said “experts agree that less 
than 5 percent of our group is out of line... yet much of 
the adult thinking . . . would indicate that all youth is 
rapidly going to the dogs.” 

Charles W. Leonard, superintendent of the State of Con- 
necticut Child Study and Treatment Home, announces that 
the construction of a building for 20 children is now in the 
blueprint stage and should be completed during the spring 
of 1956. A bill requesting an appropriation of $850,000 to 
complete the facilities of the Home so that 60 children will 
be served has been introduced in the House of the General. 
Assembly. 

“His Job—To Help Others” is the title of an article in 
the February 7 issue of the Hammond Times about the 
work of Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer of 


the United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Indiana. 


Mark A. McCloskey, for 17 years director of communit 
education activities for the New York City Board of Ed- 
ucation, was appointed by Governor Averell Harriman, in 
February, as a member of the State Youth Commission and 
designated by the Governor as chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

Albert Morris, professor of sociology at Boston Univer- 
sity, has received the appointment by the President and 
the University to give the 1954-55 lecture in the Univer- 
sity Lectureship series. His subject will be “Homicide: An 
Approach to the Study of Crime.” Two appointments to 
the lectureship are made each year. Professor Morris will 
give his address on April 14. Copies of the lecture may be 
purchased from the Boston University Bookstore. 

The Hawaii Probation-Parole Association will hold two 
training institutes at Honolulu June 13 to 17 and June 20 
to 24. Three faculty members from the University of 
Southern California will participate in the sessions. They 
are Dan Pursuit, director of the Delinquency Control In- 
stitute, and John Milner and Norris Class of the school of 
social work. 

The 1955 Annual Forum of the National Conference of 
Social Work will be held at San Francisco, May 29 to June 
3. Information and reservation forms may be obtained 
—_ — NCSW office at 22 West Gay Street, Columbus 

, Ohio. 

Richard Allaman of the Louisville and Jefferson County 
Children’s Home, Anchorage, Kentucky, has been named 
superintendent of Shawnee Acres Children’s home at Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Milton Rector of the National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation has been appointed assistant director of the As- 
sociation to direct the citizen action program on the 
control of delinquency and crime, a project made possible 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

Mrs. Sophia Robison has joined the NPPA staff as re- 
search and information specialist to provide material on 
delinquency control and crime treatment. For many years 
Mrs. Robison was an associate professor at the New York 
School of Social Work. 

C. Boyd McDivitt has left his position as executive di- 
rector of the Prisoners Aid Association of Maryland to 
serve as NPPA field consultant in delinquency and crime 
treatment in Michigan. 

John Wallace of the NPPA has been appointed executive 
assistant to Will C. Turnbladh. He is directing the As- 
sociation’s Advisory Council of Judges program and will 
continue to coordinate this program with other special 
services in the NPPA’s central office. 

The Standard Probation and Parole Act, an up-to-date 
revision of the 1940 model act, is to be released in March. 


Copies may be procured from the NPPA, 1790 Broadway, 


New York City, for 50 cents. 


Parents’ Responsibility for Delinquency is discussed by 
five authors in the March 1955 issue of Focus. 
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A WorD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 

printed at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prisons Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, pressmen, book- 
binders, etc. 
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